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The Week 


The decisive vote of the Senate, find- 
ing Judge Archbald guilty on five of 
the thirteen articles of impeachment, 
will almost surely be looked back upon 
in coming years as a landmark. The re- 
moval of the impeached judge, with his 
hold 


office of honor or trust under the 


disqualification ever again to an 


Unit- 
ed States, serves at once as a salutary 
warning, a notification that the ancient 


remedies of the Constitution have not 


lost their virtue, and a revelation that 


the people are aroused and vigilant as 


regards anything that may stain the 


purity of the judiciary. Nor can Judge 


Archbald complain that he did not have 


a fair trial. Ample time was allowed 
him, and he was ably defended. His 
lawyers addressed themselves to the evi- 
dence, and were able to break down 


some of the charges, but their chief de- 
pendence was, confessedly, a narrow in- 
terpretation of the clause of the Consti- 
the of 
No one accused Judge Archbald 


tution governing impeachment 
judges. 
of any crime for which he could be pun- 
ished in a court of justice. There was 
no direct charge of bribery, or the indi- 
The only legal 


rect sale of decisions. 


question was whether the conduct of 
which he was shown to have been guilty 
came under the general head of “mis- 


demeanors,” or of a breach of that “good 


behavior” upon which judicial tenure 
depends, in such a way that the Senate 
could properly remove him from the 
bench. Any one who has read the argu- 
ments of counsel on both sides must b 
aware that the issue is something more 
than technical. Hereafter it will never be 
doubted that the Senate has power to im- 
peach a judge against whom no indicta- 
It will be 


understood, in future, that there are cer- 


ble offence has been proved. 


tain things which the Senate will hold 
to be “misdemeanors” in a judge, suffi- 
cient to warrant his removal from of- 
fice, even if he could not be criminally 
prosecuted for them. 

It is commonly said in Washington 
that Archbald 
been impeached ten years ago. 


Judge could not have 


The ac- 


The 








quittal of Judge Swayne, in 1905, is 


pointed to as proof that there has been 


a great change, and that the fear of God 


has been put into the Senate. We do 
not think so meanly of that body. The 
ase against Judge Swayne was incom- 
parably weaker than that against Judg« 
Archbald. No doubt some t must 
be conceded to the ardent advocates of 
the recall of judges. Such agitations 
tart upon a mistaken theory and go 
wide of the mark, yet they somet S 
help to bring about indirectly yn 
thing better than their direct One 
reason, we heard all along, why we must 
give to peop! power to 1 ill their 
udges is that removal by nt 
is virtually impossible. Senator Owen, 
in the Yale Law Journal for la June 
declared that “impeachment is 
nadequate for practical purpose Ye 
within seven months h was voting 
“guilty” in an impeachment proceeding, 
the results of which it would be hard 
to exaggerate “for practical purpo 

For it has written large before the cou 
try both the high and solemn concep 
tion of the judge’s duty and the ade- 
quate vigor of the remedy for judi ] 
delinquency whi our fathers handed 
down to us. 

rT) Committee cannot | it I 

your fears,” Chairman Underwood told 
one timid manufacturer who spoke of 
the dangers involved in revising the par- 
ticular tariff schedule he happens to be 
interested in. It is a phrase which il 
lumines many a dark corner in the in- 
tricate structure of our tariff policy 
Protectionism was built up largely on 


fear, fear of what would happen to our 


industries if we were not saved from 
foreign competition. It has been main- 
tained largely on fear, fear for the loss 
of his job implanted in the working- 


man, fear for the loss of his prosperity 
business man, fear for 
of 


ment’s bounty implanted in the heart of 


implanted in the 


the loss of his share the Govern- 


the legislator who would not go into the 


log-rolling and pork-barrel 


that the 


protec tive 
And 
country is so thoroughly made up as to 


game. now mind of the 
the necessity of tariff revision, there are 
still men to bring forward the fear of 


something terrible that is bound to hap- 


Nation 

































































pen a sacrilegious hand is laid on the 
anctified structure, 
Prof. Emory R. J oO! S| 
1 Co issi ‘ rraff ind ‘I 
r the Panama Canal, is r nized as 
n authority on th ul { mad 
Idress on Wednesday of last k b 
re the Western 8S . ! g 
Chicago in h! y opposed 
exemption of coastwise vessels fi 
ll H ised | argument purely on 
mercial ground I ( stion of 
} if y i t { I l 0) ) | T t 
v-Pauns t t " ! left ) 
rs to discuss But taking the 1 er 
p exclusively as one of ‘ ra 
nd the expense of t Canal upke ! 
ontended that the remission of tolls to 
i ise ships would t ost unw! 
\t hes ' ray d ge to Prof | " 
I ef 
nty ye s befor t t i} 
. 
is gz tl Ca ] 1 1 gt i 
gh to n tl rate <« Lz a 
tl f d ( i A) 
oi ' j 
Isthmus, now fi d at Ooo 
} ne l to b 2 u a ) 
exempt from to the no ¢ i 
nything but a perp il deficit. Fur 
rmor Prof or Johr il 
t ‘ natul ) tT! ti { iT ] 
and of ! harg ‘ 
rm of traffi l! bear, leads |! } 
he conclusion that e ¢ ption 
isting ships will not have the effect 
cept in a few instances and even tl 
» a very slight d of reduci! 
freight rates by ( al \\ it Co 
gress has voted not to llect, the ! 
owners will coolly put 1 t r po 
as a subsidy, and a vicious Kind o 
it that. Professor Johnson whole a! 
gument is well orth studyir and 
should he ip along the move! nt to 
duce Congress to undo it bl l 
repe al. 
The potentialities « lern ft 
of busin organization are not t 
tausted. Mr. Frank A. Munsey fi! 
the device of the holding compar 
strumentality which can be made as « 
fective in politics as in finance; and, 4s 
it is impossible to imagine a! inter 
pretation of “restraint of trade” wi 
would bring the formation of a holding 





change Gov 


46 


party under the prohibitions of the 
Sherman act, he has not the fear of the 
law before his eyes when he proposes 
that Republicans and Progressives pool 
little 


prospect of power for either of them; 


their issues Divided, he sees 
united they cannut be, he declares. But 
why not retain their separate existence 
in form, while merging with each other 
in fact? The thing has been done in 
business, and there is no reason, Mr 
Munsey thinks, why it should not be 
done in politics. “The platforms of the 
Republican and the Progressive parties,” 
he says, “are in many respects much the 
same, On economic policies they sub- 
stantially agree.” The Progressive plat- 
form is “freer from the slavery of tradi- 
tion,” but the differences between the 
two are not too great for reconcilement, 
if the sensible men of both parties but 
get together and see what can be done. 
Perhaps Mr. Munsey is right; but one 


almost wonders why he did not include 


the Democratic party likewise in the 
merger, and thus avoid political friction 
altogether, and the enormous waste at- 
tending it. -But the Colonel refuses to 


be merged. 


\ modest but meritorious amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States 
is recommended by Gov. Baldwin of 
Connecticut. He simply proposes to do 
away with the device of Presidential 
Electors, leaving the real mechanism of 
the choice of President just what it is. 
Phi a reform that certainly ought to 
be adopted, there being literally no rea- 

hatever against it. The only thing, 
nagine, that will stand in the way 
s the fee 


ling that will be entertained by 


ome that, while we are about it, a great 


change should be effected But to 


hange that would alter the real 
isis of the Presidential choice there 
extremely serious objections, how- 


er strong may be the considerations 


would be a good 


thing to get this little improvement in 
ue in at all events, leaving to the 
future the question of any deeper 


Baldwin would have the 


vhole vote of a Stats 


reckoned just as 


it now is—cast for the Presidential can- 


lidate getting a plurality of the votes 
in that State; so that the only change 
the present method would be the 
nination of an absolutely useless bit 


machinery, the naming of and the 


oting for Presidential Electors. And 
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while this is absolutely useless, and ob- 
viously cumbrous, it does occasionally 
give rise to trouble on account of tech- 
nicalities, and also to possibilities of im- 
proper deals in unusual situations. In 
the case of an extremely critical and 
close election, tke institution might 
prove a source of real danger to a just 
and peaceful settlement of the result. 


As Gov. Harmon left the State House 
on Monday, he certainly had some things 
which he can look upon with satisfac- 
tion. Since the organization of the Re- 
publican party, no Democratic Governor 
of Ohio except Harmon has ever obtain- 
ed a reélection, or turned over the office 
to another of his own party. Unquestion- 
ably, Harmon brought about an improve- 
ment in the character of public admin- 
It will be long be- 
fore the people will again tolerate the 


istration in Ohio. 


lax and dishonest methods which he has 
exposed and reformed. Considering the 
nature of the legislators with whom he 
had to work, the amount of reform legis- 
lation which he procured was retaarka- 
ble. His independence in appointments 
to office secured in general a high de- 
gree of efficiency. On the other hand, 
there must be charged against him a 
few appointments and dismissals whol- 
ly out of keeping with his general tone. 
The American Library Association felt 
itself justified in severe criticism of his 
removal of the Ohio State Librarian. 
The place was filled by a man of no 
qualifications whatever for library work. 
In an ordinary Administration such 
lapses would scarcely have been noticed. 
if Gov. Harmon suffers from them, it is 
himself has set up a high 


because he 


standard. 


In the light of the varied comment, in 
the press and elsewhere, on Mr. George 
F. Baker's testimony before the Pujo 
Committee, there are two facts in re- 
gard to the concentration of banking 
capital which need to be kept in mind, 
especially when proposals for legislation 
are heard. One is, that this concentra- 
tion of capital grew up to a large extent 
automatically, in connection with what 
called the recapitalization of 
1898 and 


1902. Gov. Wilson said, in his speech of 


may be 


American industry, between 


acceptance, regarding these financial 


and industrial confederacies: 


They have come about very naturally, 


generally without plan or 


' 
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rather because there was so much money 
to be invested and it was in the hands, 
at great financial centres, of men acquaint- 
ed with one another and intimately asso- 
ciated in business, than because any one 
had conceived and was carrying out a plan 
of general control. 

In the main, this description is correct, 
though it must also be observed that 
any such process of centralized domina- 
tion would be bound to inspire, in the 
minds of those conducting it, the wish 
to extend its scope. In the railway and 


| industrial fields, a tendency to extend 


deliberation, | agements were conservative. 


the consolidation process to its utmost 
limit was plainly visible during the pe- 
riod, after 1899, when the present con- 
dition of things financial really had its 
origin. It would have been strange if a 
similar tendency had not disclosed it- 
self in connection with the movement of 
consolidation and centralization in con- 
trol of New York’s banking institutions. 


The questions which properly arise, in 
a situation of that sort, are, first, wheth- 
er the tendencies observed are whole- 
some in themselves; next, whether they 
do or do not embody future possibilities 
of evil if they continue to prevail and 
extend; finally, whether or not they are 
in need of public regulation. Mr. Baker, 
in his testimony of last Friday, con- 
tended that, under present management, 
such concentration of credit facilities as 
exists to-day is not unwholesome; but 
he added that “it had gone about far 
enough,” and that, though in good hands 
its extension would do no harm, “if it 
got into bad hands, it would be very 
bad.” This latter possibility he admit- 
ted to be not entirely a comfortable sit- 
We believe that 
Mr. Baker put his finger on the actual 


uation for the country. 


danger-point, and that reform of exist- 
ing methods is altogether advisable, so 
far at least as regards the supervision 
of future banking amalgamations, and, 
if necessary, a veto on them, by respon- 
sible public authorities. This is no new 
proposal; it was brought to public at- 
unhappily, 
with slight result, during the “Morse 
bank scandals” of 1907, and a Morse in 
the banking field on a vastly larger scale 


tention very forcibly but, 


than in 1907 is at least conceivable. We 
were told in 1901 that the huge consoli- 
dations of capital in industry would be 
safe, because, with so great a capitaliza- 
tion, an existing management could 
never be dislodged, and existing man- 
Yet with- 
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in a year the public was favored with | 


the view of one such management's 
monstrous financial experiment of turn- 
ing the Steel Corporation's shares into 
mortgage bonds, and of another's equal- 
ly stupid series of exploits, in the mak- 
ing of artificial prices at its own ex- 
pense by the Amalgamated Copper. 
How much more important in the 
growth of trade are natural causes than 
dickerings of diplomacy is plain to dny 
one who thinks. Almost any foreign- 
commerce bulletin of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics might serve as an illustration; 
the one telling of automobile exports is 
striking. Our exports of automobiles 
and parts thereof amounted to 30 mil- 
lion dollars in 1912, against 22 million 
in 1911, 15 million in 1910, and 9 mil- 
lion in 1909. If any such leap had been 
made by our trade with any part of the 
world, following political 


upoh some 


event with which it might be supposed 


to be connected, what a crowing thers 
would have been over the result! But 
here we have a gain of 21 million dol- 
lars in 1912 over 1909, in a single line 


of manufacture, and it is set down sim- 


ply to “the popularity of the American 


automobile.” Already this export of au- 


tomobiles is greater than the average 


annual total of all our exports to China 


for the five years 1907-11, which was 26 


million dollars, and docs not fall very 


far short of our average tota! exports 


to Japan during the same period, which 


was 41 million. All this is no reason 


neglecting to advance our foreign 


by 


for 
it 


trade intelligent measures, but is 


a very good reason for objecting to the 
kind 


diplomacy” 


of talk which represents “dollar 


as a factor of importance in 


the advancement of national prosperity. 


It is a very poor discussion of the 
cost-of-living problem that does not 
bristle with statistics; but they are very 
often statistics that cannot be taken 
seriously. To the Long Island farmer 


who complains that he gets fifty cents 


for a bushel of beans that sells for $4.50 


in New York, some one makes the tart 
reply that the farmer must be a fool, 
since beans fetch four dollars a bushel 
at the country store right at his own 
door. Apples that bring the orchard 
man $2.50 the barrel are solid in small 


quantities to the consumer at a price 


corner grocer more 
Presi- 


which brings the 


thirteen dollars a barrel. 


than 
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dent Yoakum, in what should be an au- 


thoritative treatment of the 


speaks of melons which bring the farm 


er five cents apiece and sell in town for 
eighty cents. Obviously, there is exag- 
geration here on both sides. The dil 


between the producer's and the r 


tailer’s prices cannot be so great, 


strike an average for all food commodi 


ties, or else there must be some explana- 


ion for the enormous difference 


than the greed of the middleman. 
need a study of commodity prices not by 
isolated instances, but in a scientifically 
sufficient number of cases. The investi- 


gation need not be exhaustive, But an 


investigation covering, let us say, a hun- 


dred farmers, a hundred retailers, and a 


few hundred families should furnish a 
fair basis for intelligent discussion. 
Gov. Tener has again spoken out man- 
fully against the Coatesville lynchers 
In his annual message he urges tl] 
the charter of the borough of Coa 
ville be revoked for its failure to punish 
any of the persons implicated in the 
burning of Walker in August, 1911. The 
Governor asserts that the “people of 


this borough, by fomenting urder and 


y 
m 


consorting with murderers,” have for 


feited the right to be a separate admin- 


istrative entity. In this he voices th 
conscience not only of his own State, 
but of law-abiding men and women 
everywhere. This is the proper answer 
to men of the Blease type. As to dealing 
th the borough asa w! ole, the cry will 
doubtless be raised that this means tl 
punishment of innocent and guilty alike 
o such action has y en ta ny 
‘ The nearest proa to i 
! ) here a la i ed 
skis possibl ! 
nity for dan ird 
( te 1] +} ’ 
( I no i 
d the pi t 
i las ) pI i 
( agaist ipl 
t y kno ! ] 
ommunity must rimeé 
e wa 
Frenchmen of recent years have been 
ongratulating themsel on ‘ i 
that the country has definit passed 
out of the shadow of the famous and un 
happy Affaire. The resolute spirit of 
the French people in the succession of 
severe international crises hich they 





subject, 


if we 


other 
We 


have been compelled to face in the last 
half-dozen years, has en cited as proo 
hat the rancors and is di 
over Dreyfus hav sed to be ip 
int in the life of t nation Yet 
the very eve a Pi lential elect 
dramati mergence of one of 
principal actors in the Dreyfus affair 
as brought about tle resignation of 


Minister, 


Cabinet, an 


choice of a successor to M 


it would be easy to exagge! 


menaces 


d 


is 


the 


expected 


to 


Fallis 


nificance of the reappearance 


existence 


Paty de Clam in the public ¢ 
may still be dynam enough 
Dreyfus business t ike or 
Presidential candidate, t 
s doubtful. But it 
er effect the incident n 
‘emains only a temporary bit 
ground politics of the kind w 
public life in France is rif 
ins that there has been ; 
nt among Frenchmen. Th 
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ugh even tha 


is plain that, what 
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national feeling can no longer 
the appeal to ancient passion 
The Japanese people, for all 
otion to Bushido and the ! 
tina vt humat! a el 
to a choice n land ek 
the Saionji Minist: ce 
for a Cabinet headed by Pr 
leader of the Imperialis part 
le was one of military expan 
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THE NATIONAL STATE OF MIND. 
One thought stood out clearly in Gov. 
Wilson's Chicago address on Saturday. 


It is that the great problems with which 
his Administration will have to deal are 
as much psychological as political. What 
are the people thinking, feeling, demand- 
Wilson, 
It 


ing? That, said Gov. “is the 


hardest nut to crack.” is the nation- 


al state of mind which, in the long run, 
will decide what Legislatures and Con- 
gresses and Presidents shall do. Hence 
the duty—though it is far from being 
the whole duty—of one placed in high 
administrative position to seek to read 
true the temper of the nation. As Gov. 


sit in Washington 


ide 


ri nt, but the 


Wilson said, he will 


his best to pre over the on- 
thing that 
the re- 


will be 


mine, let us say, 


lations of ieez ation to Dusiness, 


the final attitude of the business men of 
I en are, of course, to be 

d in e cf nplace-book of every 

in ip democracy. But the test 

in their application. The skilled 
nterpreter of public sentiment who is 
also an honest public man, will find on 
ny oO ions that the prevalent opin 
of th hour is misinformed, some- 

ti even dangerous Is he meekly to 
d to that, mply because it seems 
for t tit to be a settled conviction? 
He ill surely discovér, if he takes his 
functions conscientiously, that some ap- 
parent popular demands have to be, not 
plied with, but resisted. It seemed 
possible to Bishop Butler, even in his 
da that a whole nation might go sud- 
denly insane We moderns have far 


greater facilities for upsetting the ner- 


vous equilibrium of the public; and it 


more than ever necessary for the gen- 


is 


uine statesman, as distinguished from 


the quack, to be able to tell a temporary 


craze from a permanent movement. 
which every responsi- 


Another thing 


ble statesman should write down on his 
tablets is that a given national state of 
be 


In politics, too, there is such a thing as 


mind may genuine, yet be “induced.” 
After people have 


that they 


hypnotic suggestion 
for 


think thus and so, and are determined 


been told a long time 


to have one thing or another done, they 
it. They are good 
“subjects” for political hypnotism, Yet 
that a rival 


come half to belleve 


it is not to be forgotten 


practitioner may come along and induce 
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an apparent public consciousness very 
different from the one of a year or even 
a month before. This is among the dan- 


gers of those who assiduously study pub- 
They 
may be rashly helping to create the pow- 


lic opinion as a guide to action. 


er, by playing upon it and feeding it, 
which they afterwards explain is too 
strong for them. Any man in public life 
who is aware how his immediate audi- 
ence may be swayed by what he says, 
and then communicate its impulse to 
wider circles, will guard his words as 
jealously as the wise man advises those 
to do who stand in the presence of the 
king. , 

It is, confessedly, an enormously dif- 
ficult task to make out at any one mo- 
ment the actual temper of the nation. 
The diagnostician has to divest himself 
of It 
thinks, or the circle of 


the 


not what he 


his friends, but 


feeling. is 


class 


what great and dominant mind of 


the people believes. And there are di- 


and even conflicting manifesta- 


verse 
tions to be studied. To do all this, and 
a practically accurate re- 
Yet 


Was sub- 


to arrive at 


sult, is truly a hard nut to crack. 
think that Wilson 
stantially correct in the 
he 
the popular desire and intention, as re- 
He 


mistaken in saying that the people of 


we Gov. 
cautious inter- 
gave at Chicago of 


pretation which 


spects certain things. is surely not 


this country have decided to husband, 
yet administer, their natural resources. 
It cannot be a wrong reading of the na- 
tional purpose which sees in it the doom 
Nor Wilson de- 
ceived when he in Americans the 
old thirst for equality of opportunity 


still The full report of the 


of monopoly. is Gov. 


sees 


unslaked. 
Governor's speech in the Chicago news- 
papers shows that he placed all these 


matters in due and orderly connection. 
| 


He spoke with the fervor of a reformer, 
yet with the restraint befitting a man 
who admits that he is feeling his way. 
Granting that rightly read the 
signs of the it does not follow 


that there must be upheavals in the ef- 


he 


times, 


fort to carry out policies which he indi- 
cated. It may be admitted that the sen- 
timent of the country is at present radi- 


cal. Gov. Wilson evidently believes that 
it is; Roosevelt is sure of it. They are 
good doctors. But we believe that it 


would be an entire mistake for either of 
them, or for any man, to jump to the 
conclusion that the national temper is 


to-day destructive. The country is pros-| 
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perous, and nobody wants to interfere 


with the good times. Labor is well em- 
ployed, the few strikes we have, here 
and there, being really a sign of prosper- 
ity, in the sense that the workers ask 
for a greater share in the gains of busi- 
ness. No doubt a certain amount of dis- 
content persists; it had been lashed in 
one way and another to such heights 
that it could not have been expected to 
subside entirely. But the best evidence 
is that it is to-day neither widespread 
nor violent. The nation wants certain 
things done. Gov. Wilson is right about 
that. But it has no such rage that it 
would, in order to punish some, engulf 
all in a common ruin. 


AND SOCIsL LEGISLA- 


TION. 


CONGRESS 


Every year a few bills slip into Con- 
gress devoted to pure questions of hu- 
manity. They represent an attempt to 
bring a complex civilization face to face 
with some of those obligations which 
have been lost to sight, it may be, in 
the dust of advancing prosperity. Such 
bills usually are backed by a lobby of 
women’s clubs, national societies with 
jaw-breaking names, indicating at once 
to the practical if not better half the 
visionary character of their member- 
ship, and by other groups of disinterest- 
ed persons to whose sympathies the neg- 
lect of these matters is a challenge they 
cannot ignore. 

Legislators are extremely loath to ac- 
cept lobbies of this kind at their face 
value. To those who followed the strug- 
gle over the Esch-Hughes “phossy-jaw” 
bill last session, the most exasperating 
and disheartening feature of the opposi- 
tion was the thorough misunderstanding 
that seemed to exist in the minds of 
many Congressmen of the purpose of 
the measure, Several gentlemen appear- 
ed constitutionally incapable of grasp- 
ing the fact that the real and the osten- 
sible purposes of the bill were identical. 
For above a year they successfully op- 
posed its passage while they hunted in 
every nook and cranny for the “joker” 
on which some match manufacturer or 
phosphorus producer might intend to 
ride to fortune. They found none, but, 
faithful to their suspicions, they fought 
the measure to the end, and the margin 
by which it finally passed the House was 
very narrow. In the case of the opposi- 
tion, last session, to the Children’s Bu- 


reau bill, one Senator declared from the 
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floor that when uplift people and wp- Ohio, is another bili of the same char- end in view, hb und up with a request 





















































men’s clubs got through running Con- acter. The prohibition of child labor is or information ce erning Contribu- 
gress, there would not be a shred of the fortunately, not a step of which many tory Activities,” t giving o ich was 
United States Constitution left. Yet the of us are ready to question the wisdom optiona Phe ’ ties were to in 
awful conspiracy won, and Miss Julia any mor The District has now a clude the nu ‘ ours spent on 
Lathrop, in her position as first woman law full of defective exemptions, permit irch work ul d on personally 
chief of a Federal bureau, is attacking ting, for instan a youngster of ten to e instructor,” and I n other 
on a national scale some of the over- remain out of school to ipport lis lich, like th 7 ‘ i quasi-priva 
looked problems of childhood. widowed mother. The Cox bill contains nature. The Assistant Controller 
One other battle was lost. For five no untested clauses, but all the st pro gnized that t varia 1 su data 
years there has been a struggle to enact visions of the laws now in fo: in those due to the | i lation ould 
a reasonable usury law in the District States which have come to perceive that ake impracticable t direc ust 
of Columbia. The reformers’ bill takes there is no wisdom in 1 tgaging a e figures f ‘ inp of distrib 
the rather curious form of increasing iild’s future, in a way t erpetuat iting salaries neve h ia 
rather than decreasing the legal rate of poverty, through illiteracy, even unto apparently of th opinion tlat t 
interest on small loans. This is in or- the third and fourth generation ould be a ce able thing to ha 
der that reputable capital may compete The hospital-ship appropriation, which and so he asked for Lnd q 
within the law instead of leaving the Mr. Gardner of Massachuset hopes to right, too; for tl optional « ti 
field to loan sharks who evade it. The see voted before the session cl , rep- ay be t col ilsory of t 
bill finally struggled through the House resents one of our national 1 nsibili- and it is well to “get a lin } 
= last session in an amended form which ties too long overlooked Every year professor people, even if you can't | 
defeats its purpose, and it will presuma- some seven or eight thousand fishermen them down to exact facts and figur 
bly be allowed to die. Three important sail from American ports for the Banks This news from Harvard emed a 
measures of social legislation will be of Newfoundland, where they spend ty serious matter rhe is 
pushed this session. These are: the bill inter and summer supplying the Amer great deal of groping in the da 
introduced by Mr. La Follette in the jcan market with cod. The occupation problem of ra yt 
Senate and Mr. Peters in the House is hazardous in the extreme, even more Ir universities and colleges, al 
limiting the hours of labor of women in so than coal mining or war. What we at last was light. What e hi ded 
certain employments in the District to have neglected to notice, however, while :‘ long Wa ‘ i e and pro 
eight a day; the new child-labor bill for we admired this hardy race of men as ! 1 guiding pri | and 
‘ the District of Columbia; and the joint pictured in fiction and poetry is the move at Harvard as 1 Ip] 
resolution calling for an appropriation |arge number of totally innecessary that you get your money i 
for a hospital ship for the fishermen of qdeaths and disabilities. due to the lack out of each professor—thi t 
the Grand Banks. of prompt surgical care of the kind (losophers st wi f | and 
) The eight-hour bill for women was which Dr. Grenfell’s chain of hospitals steadily applied ill transmu into 
: drafted under the auspices of the Na- give further north on the coast of Labra- gold all the base: etal o 
tional Consumers’ League. It is this gor. Congressman Gardner has chal- sity Faculti l ‘ ’ and 
kind of legislation which always has jenged every fish-eater of the nation then, suddenly, i as turned into 


met and probably always will meet with with his bill, and the matter should not comedy, President Lows 


strong opposition, not only from thos ye dropped until the hospital ship is members of the Faculty a ‘ 
directly interested, but also from peop] uilt and equipped and turned over to which amounted t thing 

who will not yield to demonstration. the Public Health and Marine Hospital pudiation of the inqu d 

Eighty years ago, when Lord Ashley Service. name of the Assistant Controlles 
fought fifteen years for a statute limit niversity. Iie assured t " ned 
ing the working day of women and chil professors that “answs er 

dren to the ten hours which strong men THE EFPPICIENCY NOSTRUM, to be wholly voluntar ind 

now think about 30 per cent. longer than “Harvard professors and instructors,” recent circular was issued und 

is good for themselves, it was opposed so went a newspaper sto the other understanding. 

as spelling ruin to the manufacturer. day, “are thoughtfully rubbing troubled The episode ji on tha irvard 
History has proved the groundlessness brows to-day while they ponder over an ild be glad to forget, + in so 
of these terrors, yet opposition of th ntricate network of blanks and spaces far as it drew ou as it did, thou 
same kind shows itself in Americaevery whereon Assistant Controller Taylor has ay not informed to i 

time a State attempts to catch up with requested them to record the exact dis reats of resignati 


the England of eighty years ago. The position which they make of all time men who had a proper conception of 
District of Columbia, though non-indus- spent in the interests of the university.” professor's calling. It i humiliating 
trial, in boldly trying to outstrip th The Assistant Controller stated that he to think that such a protest should have 


England of the thirties, will doubtless desired these data for tLe purpose of us- been made necessary at our country’s 
have Ashley’s battles to fight over again. ing them “as a basis for pro-rating sal- oldest seat of learning; we trust that 
The new child-labor bill for the Dis- aries to the various classified func- the feeling of self-respecting professors 


trict, introduced by Mr. Cox, who goes tions”; but, after supplying a formida- has been made so manifest as to pr 


from this session to be Governor of ble array of blanks to be filled with this clude the possibility of any revival of 
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the foolish scheme at Harvard in the 
near future. But this mania for “ef- 
ficiency” is in the air, and sooner or lat- 
er it will have to be met at our univer- 
sities, and squarely faced, and settled. 

To be a university professor has hith- 
erto meant, in this country as in all the 
world, to give to the university yourself 

your personality, your talent, your Cca- 
pacity to interest, to instruct, to inspire. 
Many professors have, to be sure, fallen 
wofully short of fulfilling this ideal; 
many have been deficient in ability, 
many in character. But the one great 
thing that has made the calling attrac- 
tive to the best who are in it has been 
that this was the plane on which it was 
understood to rest. It offers none of the 
glittering material rewards of other vo- 
cations; it seldom holds forth the al- 
lurement of fame. In this country, its 
dignity has been far below that which 
belongs to it in Europe, thanks to an ex- 
altation of the idea of management and 
administration elsewhere unknown; but 
the recognition of the personal nature of 
the professor's work, of a distinctively 
personal measurement of his value, has 
never been abandoned. It is Agassiz, or 
Child, or Martin, or Gibbs, or Norton, or 
Gildersleeve—not so many hours of 
their labor—that Harvard, or Yale, or 
Johns Hopkins has had the good fortune 
to possess; and every faithful and com- 
petent professor has a right to feel that 
the same is true of him in his degree. 
But how long would that feeling sur- 
vive under a system which required 
each professor to make report of every 
hour that he spent upon his work, and 
have his pay doled out to him accord- 
ingly? 

It is easy to accuse those who object 
to the Introduction of this efficiency nos- 
trum of being reactionaries—upholders 
of the doctrine that whatever is is right. 
But it is still easier to reply to the ac- 
cusation. Not because our universities 
and colleges are all that they ought to 
be, but because the proposed remedy is 
crude and barbarous, do we reject that 
remedy. We ought to have more com- 
petent teachers, we ought to have more 
inepiring leaders of research; but we 
shall not get them by means of time 
checks or card catalogues. The Amert- 
can professor is already far more sub- 

t to managerial control than his fel- 
low In Germany or France; but it is in 


America, and not in Germany or France, 


that the cry of incompetent professors 
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‘and inefficient instruction is continually | 


heard. What is needed, above all things 
else, is to make the professorship attrac- 
tive to superior men—men of original- 
ity, men of power, men of enthusiasm. 
When you have got all your time-card 
and efficiency-measure mechanism going, 
you may be able to compel every pro- 
fessor to come up to a certain standard; 
but you cannot compel the men whom 
you ought to have as professors to en- 
ter the calling. You may get the same 
amount of “results” out of the Faculties 
for less money, or a greater amount for 
the same money, so far as “results” can 
be measured by your mechanical meth- 
ods; but what you have lost you will 
never be able to measure. And what 
shall it profit the university to have 
gained countless student-hours and ex- 
periment-units and to have lost what is 


highest and best in it? 


FOOD-TAXES. 

While our coming tariff struggle is to 
be partly one to get taxes taken off food, 
the absorbing fiscal fight in England is 
to prevent their being put on again. Sir 
Robert Peel’s proud consolation in the 
wreck of his own party, and in his own 
fall from leadership, was that he had at 
least the satisfaction of knowing he had 
made the bread of workingmen sweeter 
for being untaxed. For more than fifty 
years no responsible English statesman 
ventured to propose a reversal of that 
policy; but when the Conservatives, un- 
der the initiative of Joseph Chamber- 
lain, began to toy with protectionist doc- 
trine, they could not evade the problem 
of protecting agriculture—that is, of 
laying a tax on wheat and meat. But, 
from the day of its first broaching, this 
has been an issue full of strife and dan- 
wer for the party. Just at present, it is 
as a sword thrust into the vitals of the 
Conservative organization. Its life and 
its leader are threatened. A meeting of 
Lancashire Conservatives is to be held 
within a few days, and if they persist 
in their resolute opposition to anything 
in the nature of a food-tax, Mr Bonar 
Law announces that he will at once re- 
tire from the leadership of the party. 
Certainly, he could not cling to it with 
any hope of success. As goes Lan- 
cashire, so goes the country, has not be- 
come a proverb for nothing. 

It is probable that Mr. Law himself 
is a good deal puzzled at the violent in- 


surrection of formidable elements among 
his following, in consequence of his re- 
cent speech nailing his flag to the mast 
in the matter of food-duties. He really 
said nothing which he and other Con- 
servative leaders had not said before. 
Indeed, he may even have thought that 
he had found an ingenious way to shelve 
the issue, for he declared that the Con- 
servatives had no desire to impose food- 
taxes, and would not do so unless the 
Colonies demanded it as the only way 
to set up and round out a system of 
“preferential trade” within the Empire. 
The doubt that the Colonies would do 
this is at least great enough to war- 
rant the hope that the matter might 
never be forced to a practical conclu- 
sion. But Bonar Law linked this with 
the fatal assertion that the question 
would not be referred to a vote of the 
people. He frankly transferred the tax- 
ing power over English workingmen to 
the Colonies. This was, indeed, taxa- 
tion without representation! No wonder 
that Lancashire and Yorkshire rose in 
arms. The Liverpool Courier, one of 
the oldest and stanchest of provincial 
Conservative newspapers, at once took 
the position that the plan would never 
do. And the revolt spread with amaz- 
ing rapidity, so that the London Times 
soon gave figures to show that six-sev- 
enths of the Conservative members of 
Parliament were against the policy of 
their leader. The casting down of party 
hopes was tremendous. Only two months 
ago, all the talk was of the Conserva- 
tives speedily returning to power. Now 
there is universal dejection and a feel- 
ing that Bonar Law has dished the par- 
ty’s chances. 

Yet his speech was ostensibly deliv- 
ered, and was in fact, in the interest of 
political honesty. If the party was soon 
to take office, the country was entitled 
to know what it proposed to do. And 
Bonar Law, with that immoderate valor 
which has so often in him swelled into 
a fault, bluntly stated his plans. The 
very fact, no doubt, that the time for 
action seemed so near at hand was one 
reason why his words gave so much of- 
fence. The leader of a hopeless Opposi- 
tion may say hazardous things about 
what he will do in the improbable event 
of his getting again into power. But 
when apparently on the eve of taking of- 
fice, he must be more guarded. And it 
was partly because Mr. Law, under such 
circumstances, was sweeping and even 
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reckless in his speech, that he is felt to 
have committed a blunder worse than a 
crime. At a time when he should have 
sought to be soothing and conciliatory, 
he alarmed the whole country and split 
his party asunder. The fighting man 
who was to show the Conservatives what 
they had gained by the retirement of 
the hair-splitting and too polite Mr. 
Balfour, has merely got his party into a 
worse mess than before. 

The successive attempts which the 
English Conservatives have made to 
pack in cotton the dynamite of food- 
taxes are both curious and instructive. 
In 1903, Mr. Chamberlain based the sav- 
ing of an otherwise doomed Empire upon 
the taxing of foreign—not Colonial— 
wheat and meat (not bacon, however). 
The English consumer was to have it 
made up to him by remitting to him 
the taxes on sugar, tea, etc. By 1906, 
this programme had been changed to 
include a tax on Colonial food-products, 
though at a lower rate than on foreign. 
In the general election of 1910, both Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour gave what 
was, in effect, a personal pledge that 
the net effect of food-taxes would not in- 
crease the cost of living to the working 
classes. Later Mr. Balfour veered to 
the doctrine that there would be no tax 
on Colonial wheat. Afterwards, he gave 
his famous promise that no food-tax at 
all would be imposed without a referen- 
dum. But in November Lord Lans- 
downe threw over that promise, and 
last month Bonar Law distinctly repudi- 
ated it. 

When such a tortuous course has been 
necessary in: connection with a single 
issue, the plain man will wonder why 
the party does not drop the trouble- 
some thing altogether. But it cannot. 
Once start the protectionist log a-roll- 
ing, and every interest will demand a 
share in the pastime, The agricultural 
interest is very powerful in the Con- 
servative party, and would never con- 
sent to protective taxes on manufac- 
tures unless the land should also come 
in for legislative favors of the kind. 
And it is this necessity of placating the 
farmer by taxing the workingman for 
his benefit that has harried the Con- 
servative leaders for the past ten years, 
and brought them to their present mel- 
ancholy plight. Their discomfiture is 
completed by the fact that English trade, 
which they have steadily predicted 
would go to the dogs under free trade, 





' surpassed all records in 1912—especial- 


ly in that over-sea commerce where Eng- 
land was going to be hopelessly beaten 
if she did not abandon the outworn shib- 
boleths of Adam Smith and Mill, Cob- 
den and Gladstone. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 


The women of America are summon- 
ed to a new war of independence. This 
time it is not against the domestic 
despot who holds the vote and pays the 
family bills. The new enemy lives far 
across the seas, in the Rue de la Paix, 
the Place Vendéme, and the Avenue de 
l’'Opéra. There the Parisian dressmaker 
sits and plots his fell designs, which 
designs are immediately copied by the 
dressmakers of the rest of the world. It 
is proper that our own country should 
be the first to rebel against this ancient 
tyranny. In the first place, we are, on 
principle, the enemies of foreign dom- 
ination. In the second place, we spend 


more money in the Paris shops than 


any other nation. In the third place,} 


we are the one nation that can afford to 
take the chance. For it is inconceivable 
that American women will ever be bad- 
ly dressed, whereas if the women of 
Great Britain or of Germany were to 
cast off the Gallic yoke, there is a pre- 
sumption that they might not quite be 
able to shift for themselves. They need 
a leader. Thus it is probable that the 
motto, “See America’s milliners first!” 
may become the slogan of a world-wide 
movement of emancipation. With Amer- 
ica at the head, the nations may press 
forward to another historic siege of 
Paris. The conflict will undoubtedly be 
severe. The Parisians will defend them- 
selves with characteristic gallantry. 
There will be heavy fighting on the bar- 
ricades in the Rue St. Honoré and the 
Champs Elysées. But there should be 
little doubt of the outcome. The dress- 
makers of Paris will utter their dernier 
cri, this time of anguish, as the flags of 
the allies are raised above smoking 
ruins of chiffon. 

Dreams of foreign conquest are, how- 
ever, somewhat premature. For the 
present it would be enough if our cré 
ators of fashions were to achieve their 
own independence. In their favor is the 
fact already cited that American @s- 
thetic ideals have attained perhaps 
their highest development in the do- 
main of clothes. The extravagance of 
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the American woman has become a com- 
monplace. But putting aside the ques 
tion of expense, the men of this coun- 
try are almost as interested in clothes 
as the women are. Certainly they give 
more thought to clothes than the men 
of any other nation, bulk for bulk. It 
is a sad imputation to bring against a 
people which loves to think of itself as 


exceptionally red-blooded and mascu- 
line, but the truth must be told that 
when it comes to clothes the American 
man is a good deal of a coquette. He 
demands of his tailor a flare of line and 
surface, an effect of easy grace, a har- 
mony of coloring which the average Eu- 
ropean would consider altogether effem- 
inate. We prettify. We strive after the 
flannelled elegance of Mr. Gibson's 
broad-shouldered, close-collared, well- 
creased heroes. Not that there is any- 
thing seriously blameworthy in the fact. 
Foreign visitors are always urging us to 
strive after beauty. Well, compare that 
distinguished German visitor's utterly 
ridiculous shoes with the product of our 
own factories, or his pinched-in shoul- 
ders with the fine military sweep of our 
own well-padded garments. As a nation 
we not only dress better than any other 
nation, but we allow no exceptions. The 
German professor's inalienable right to 
be a little more slovenly than the next 
man is not tolerated. Our college pro- 
fessors dress as well as their neighbors, 
and it is never easy to tell whether the 
man next to you teaches Sanscrit or 
sells automobiles. 

Given this universal interest in clothes, 
and given the enormous extent of our 
domestic market, there should be no diffi- 
culty in evolving a standard of American 
fashions. As we have seen, the men’s 
tailors in this country, while they may 
be influenced by the style of the hour in 
London, strive to adapt that style to 
what may be called the genius of Ameri- 
can clothes. Why should the same priv- 
ilege be denied the women of America? 
Why should Longchamps impose its 
ideas upon Detroit? Longchamps’s mor- 
al outlook is so different from that of 
Detroit; and in the last resort, clothes, if 
they are to be something more than a 
protection against weather, must ex- 
press a moral outlook as well as an 
esthetic ideal. The present revolt 
against the domination of Paris is un- 
doubtedly due in large measure to the 
extreme styles which Paris has latterly 
been sending us, styles for which the 
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VI. Bratli ha worked out this prin 


ciple of historical investigation in his 


bOOK He has not written out his con 
clusions in continuou narrative It 
is his critical examination of what 


historians have already said, his docu 


mentary and bibliographical references 


which make his compendious work in 
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dispensable to all who attach other year without attending to the hundreds 
than controversial importance to the of years of previous growth. Our au- 


truth of history In a first part he thor notes: 
treats at length of the original authors Most singular of all, it is impossible to 
it of Spain, and of modern historians ' a date for the institution of the pro- 
Lo, similarly out of Spain, have sat in jure of inquisition. . . . The tribunal 
P f thie 1 ‘ rea ns ‘lw: ¢ 
idgment on Philip Il; and only then;** “* “ss ss created insensibly; and 
. , > oon one the n ( proceeding which gave the 
does fh take up the history of Philip ‘ by , n ; 
= . ilso implanted itself without our be- 
[If in Spanish literature In a second 


ing able to point out how it took birth 
he studies directly Spain of the ve 


mid-sixteenth century its interior . er - 
In the single criticism (in a note, 


age 166) on the work of Henry Charles 
Lea, M. de Cauzons, in connection with 


this necessity of writing history lati- 


the infancy of Philip II, his 

ration for kingship, and his life 

is king. The third part will, perhaps, 

prove most profitable to the general] stu- : a < : 

tudinally—that is, studying facts of the 

dent; for it comprises running notes on ° : 

; . same generation together—makes this 
the compendious assertions made in 
: remark: 

the text documentary appendices; an 


. . . . . 5 e mivi ¥ y »f mee ¢ « < hiet 
alphabeti bliography, and a complete The mixing up of times and places, which 
iis completest moder istoriz f the In- 
ndex of names and sub ta mentioned plets nodern historian of t In 
; : lisition is far from having avoided, has 

in the entire book While the book ‘ 7 : 
vO grave inconveniences. First, it ren- 


should aid in forming an independent 4... the reading of the book exce: senate 


tn fea n oe] ; nleace . : - 
opinion, it is not likely to please those gigcuit: and next, it falsifies the reader's 


who hold the seats of authority. ideas, . . In such a way of presenting 
“Histoire de Il'Inquisition en France” things, the French may, at will, be a peo- 

(Bloud), by Th. de Cauzons, is another ple of brigands or a society of saints In 

work on an ill-famed culprit of his- ' ality, there were among them both the 

tory This time it is an_ insti- °"¢S 4nd the others 

tution whos very duration through M. Bratli says of Lea: “He cites 


different centuries makes difficult, if not Papers and documents from nearly all 
impossible, those clear-cut judgments the archives of Europe, without its 
which delight the general reader of his- being known that he anywhere under- 
tory The author is a Roman Catho- took personal researches’”—an insinua- 
lic, already known by his study of tion which may have point where per- 
the “History of Magic and Sorcery in sons like Philip II are concerned, but is 


France.” The present (second) vol- to no purpose in matters concerning the 
ume on the Inquisition indicates a work Inquisition. M. de Cauzons, in fact, 
f considerable extent Its separate uses without question the results of 


usefulness is great, whatever may prove documentary collectors of recent date— 
to be the merit of the work as a whole. Lea, Fredericq, Molinier—while recti- 
Exeept for the introduction, it is de- fying the meaning of the documents ac- 
voted entirely to a systematic expo- cording to the definitions and underly- 


ol ff the legal “Procedure of the ing ideas of their age, where the sci- 
Inquisition” in Fran With his usual ence of such collectors is not always 
ompetence and grasp of historic evolu- adequate. It is curious, as he notes, 


tion, this subject has been treated by that at the time an inquisitor who was 
Professor Esmein in his “History of a theologian and lawyer was thought 
Criminal Procedure in France,’ but preferable ‘to a canonist. He is also 
from his technical point of view and | justified, in this field, where “objectiv- 
not in its relations with religious and ity” is apparently impossible, in de- 
1 history. The part played by manding that history shall be written 
trial by inquisition’—a subject by no by analysis of the documentary facts, 
means coterminous with the tribunals and not by a controversial synthesis 
of the Inquisition—has been treated in of them. His own work, at least in 
this or that detail with considerable the present volume, is controversial de- 

pleteness by writers on English fensively—that is, he attempts to show 
law. as in the great work on “Evidence,” the consistency of the procedure of this 

the American Professor Wigmore. tribunal of justice with the ideas of 
rhe late president of the French Court justice which guided consciences 
of Cassation, M. Tanon, has also given through the different ages of its very 


} 


this vital question of procedure its due varying activity. 

importance in his “History of the Tri- Every one must acknowledge that M. 
bunals of the Inquisition”; but all this de Cauzons blinks neither facts nor 
has not supplied the need for a work documents, and this to a degree suf- 
explaining from the offielal acts the/ ficiently disconcerting to the outsider, 
Inquisitorial procedure at each period who is sure to be on his guard. The 
of the tribunal's existence. Whether establishment of inquisitorial proce- 
the present work is a step forward dure, its sources and sorts, and its ap- 
towards satisfying this need, due critl- plication to heresy; the judges and 
cism must determine. It certainly |their powers, their auxiliaries and fa- 
avoids the error of Molinier, who de/|miliars and other officials, and their re- 
liberately began his study at a fixed/ lations with bishops; the crime they 
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judged, the search, examination, and 
defence of guilty or accused; the use 
of torture, the sentences and penalties 


in life, liberty, fortune, and their ex- 
ecution; appeals, commutation, par- 
dons—all are taken up in turn in this 
inevitably overloaded volume. Two 
serious criticisms remain to be made. 
First, there is no index of names, al- 
though the notes contain full biblio- 


graphical references at the foot of the 
respective pages. Secondly, the “Avant- 
propos,” or introduction, is written in 
language that will cause many to close 
the book without reading further. Yet 
its eight kinds of Catholics who face 
the Inquisition and its history, and the 
“four serious parties hostile to the 
Church,” are all well worth Knowing. 
Why cannot those who explain so fear 
lessly the religion in which they 
confidence language which outsid 
ers can understand? This criticism, 
applicable to the majority of 

writers of every stamp, applies scarcely 


have 


use 


religious 


at all to the present book in its main 
text. 

“La Question du Sel pendant la 
Révolution” (H. Champion), by Otto 


Karmin, of the University of Geneva, 
is a documentary and statistical stud 
of one of those economical questions 
which had so much to do with thi 


popular movement in the French Revo 
lution. In of the general 
uprising, Buffon the 
or state monopoly of salt: 


1783, the eve 


wrote of gabel 


using what natur 
law of 
and the ! Ith 


elves, should 


offers us with profusion—a 

ription against man’s ease 
ef animals who, like our 
in the benef } snd 
wanting salt, only half live and multi 


the common mother 


ts of 


yet, 

ply, an unhappy law, or rather death ser 
ter against generatior to com 1 la 
based only on miscalculation and ignora 
since the free use of a product so neces 
sary to man and all living beings would 
work far greater good and prove more prof 


itable to the state than all the revenue from 
The gabell 


than 


does more 


frost. 


prohibition. 
barm to agriculture hail and 

The history is instructive, for the 
wages of monopoly and fiscal tariffs is 
still discontent working popular revo- 
lution. The twenty-fourth document, 
printed at length, is a decree signed 
by Roland and Danton in 1792, “the 
fourth year of liberty,” inflicting a 
minimum on those who bid at the sales 


of “national salt and tobacco, on ac- 


, count of the considerable losses of the 


public treasury at such sales—the re- 


sult of a coalition of several citizens 
who combined not to bid; wherefore 
the National Assembly, wishing to put 
a prompt end to such a disorder, de- 
crees urgency in the matter!” 
“1871—la Commune Aa Paris et en 


province” (Tallandier), by Lieut.-Col. 
Rousset, is a clear and complete narra- 
tive of the bloody weeks of the Paris 





The 


Commune 


Nation 


Febru 
in May It 


from its outbreak in 
ary until it was wiped out 


cannot be called a complete history, fo: 


the history of those weeks and the men 
who played a part in them is as dif- 
ficult to write as that of Philip II or 
the Inquisition or the Ferrer riots of 
three years ago. There is no better 
history, however, yet written for the 


general reader, since the events are re- 
lated in soldierly order they 
red, and to the actors in them is given 
While the 
fever which 


as occur- 


author 
left 


their proper place. 
the 
Parisian public opinion all but deli 


recognizes siege 


rious 
he does not, perhaps, insist enough on 
the uncertain 
called the National 
Thiers. It 
under 


position of what was 


Government under 
a Government still la 


the doubtful 


was 


boring legitimacy 


of the half-dozen lawyer politicians 


who, as one of them said, had picked up 
authority where they found it lying 
in the street—after they had driven 
out the only organized authorit left 
from Sedan. He does insist on tl 
carrying over of popular hatred of tl 
Empire to the supposedly Monar t 
National Assembly; and we e suf 
ficiently the essential work done by 
agitators, without whom, as Dr. Le Ron 
has Jately shown us, revolution n 
possible. All this is needed to exp! 
the action of such men as Clemenceau 
Méline, Tirard, Ranc, during the early 
days of the Commune It is not the 
same for those who rsevered, like 
Paschal Grousset and Vaillant nd 
lived to be amnestied and s in the 
present Parliament: it is difficult to al 
solve these from responsibility in the 
bloody massacres ordered by their as 


sociates. 

sesides the memoirs of escaped Com- 
munists, there are other valuable histo 
ries of the movement, Iike that of Ed 
mond Lepelletier; but they linger over 
their sympathies or excuses for persons 
and and these do 
constitute history. It is « 


not 


properly 
ne thing that 


views, 


civil war was engaged in by some 
whose motives are still the admi- 
ration of many; it is another thing 
that civil war once engaged had 
to be fought out to the bitter end. 
But to condone wanton massacre, be- 
cause we share the slaughterers’ hatred 
of the victims, or to condemn bloody 
repression, because the authority ex- 
ercising it does not please us, is con- 
sistent neither with the truth of his 
tory nor with justice or fair play. No 


history of the facts of the Commune 
can satisfy those who have taken the 
fashion of sympathizing with it. At 


the time the Freemasons of Paris tried 
to adopt it in their rédle as schoolmas- 
tering Jacobins; but their pupils proved 
unmanageable, and the Grand Orient 
closed its doors, waiting for a more 
biddable Republic. 

S. D. 
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purpose; but, being wholly unable to dis- 
cover any design that will square with the 
facts of man’s existence and performances, 
we are in perpetual astonishment at the 
seemingly aimless and senseless prodigality 
of nature in furnishing him with a nature 
so inharmonious. and so grotesquely out 
of keeping with what he is destined to 
accomplish. 

bservation constantly reminds us that 

not one person in a thousand realizes a tithe 
of the possibilities of his higher faculties 
o: has any real desire to do so; that, al- 
though equipped in some ways for a far 
higher destiny, man’s grosser appetites so 
preponderate that he almost’ invariably 
spends his life ministering to his lower, 
rather than his higher, nature; that, in- 
deed, the vast majority of mankind are so 
environed by nature that they have no op- 
portunity to cultivate their higher faculties, 
because the struggle for mere existence 
absorbs all their energies. Even when this 
is not so, when the few fortunate ones are 
relieved from this struggle by material 
prosperity, or, as you put it, “become bless- 
d with independence,” nature has so or- 
dained that the very blessings which give 
this independence shall breed in their pos- 
sessors indolence, love of luxury, and a new 
supply of lower appetites, which forestall 
the use of the higher faculty. Nevertheless, 
in spite of all this, our optimistic expecta- 
tion still persists, and in extremely rare 
ases, such as that of Dr. Furness, the ex- 
pectation is realized. In the wise use which 
he made of his opportunities, he did just 
what we obstinately expect everybody to do, 
and know very well! that they will not do 

Implanted as they are in a nature filled 
with hostile elements, the higher faculties, 
when they survive, usually render’ their 
possessor the storm-centre of a_ thousand 
conflicting desires, by which he is drawn 
hither and thither in endless vacillation and 
inconsequence. Unable to free himself from 
this internal conflict, he goes on: 
Forever tortured by the unquiet breast, 
Which neither deadens into rest 
Nor ever feels the fiery glow 
rhat whirls the spirit from itself away 
But fluctuates to and fr 
Never by wisdom auite possessed] 
ind never quite benumbed by the world’s sway. 

HERBERT L. BAKER. 


Det December 30, 1912 


THE ETHICS OF NEWS-SUPPRESSION, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


SIR The nation-wide publicity that was 


riven to the cry, “To hell with the Constli- 


tion!” shouted by Gov. Blease at the re- 


cent Governors’ convention in Richmond, Is 


1 forceful reminder of what I believe to be 
deplorable situation with our American 


press. This instance is bad enough, but 


is hardly typical of what comes to us 
] 


© published? May not our newspapers 


give us something besides stories of crime 


r scandal, or tease to flaunt in our faces 


glaring accounts of sham derringdo? In- 
deed, it seems to me that our press is fast 
becoming no more than an open sewer con- 
teminating our very atmosphere with its 
airing of putrid “news,” which should be 
allowed to flow underground to the sea of 
quick oblivion. 


But the newspaper man must have “a nose 
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for news”; even your ib reporter” 
tell 


pression ol iny type ol hews 


you that Speak to him about the sup 
and he is 


righteously indignant And many of ir 


increasing number of text-books on jour- 
nalism emphasize the necessity of t 

“news instinct.’ But what they and the 
press in general need to emphasize abov« 


everything else is a discriminating news 


jinstinct; an instinct that will not only 
fignore a type of 
not want 
lic ought 
is a hard thing to define; 
well said that it is 
Lig baby 
swill-tainted 


shows or 


news that the public does 
news that the pub- 
Now the 
but some 


big 


but a type of 


not to have “public” 
has 
And 


unwhole- 


and 


one 
only a baby. 
devour 
fiction, 


vaudeville, is 


because this will 
some news, 
at indecent picture 
whatever that it 
so, especially by a power which 


gaze 


no reason should be aided 


in doing 


ought to be a leader of thought and a bear- 
er of light in our national life 
And not until our newspapers realize this 


fact and cease to tell us in flaring head- 


lines of the irth or fifth marriage of Lil- 


l'an Russell; of foolish, notoriety-seeking 


record-breakin 


di 


suffragettes who make a 


walk of fully one hundred and twenty-five 
miles, or of a Governor who desired exactly 
the kind of advertisement he got—only then 


will they regain in a measure the respect 


of intelligent peopl And 


more esp aliy 


not until they reduce to a minimum accounts 





of ingenious and suggestive crime, wil] the; 
cease to serve an immoral purpose th the 
weaker and criminally inclined el! ents of 
our popula n, For crime is not ade 
cdious by constant exposure, but it ij ade 
tc appear ommon; and whatever seems 
common bound to be regarded witl ttle 
aversion, or even welcomed as a solution 
cf difficulty 

And, I believ that the Ss 
like polit and the stag must id its 





reformation in the young en of our col 
leges Why should ot ur collegiate 
schools of journalism teach our young men 
of courage to give a wide reading publi 
not those things which will appeal to or 
remind men of their baser natures, or urge 
tLem to cheap notoriety, but mainly those 


things that are honest and of good report 
Cuas. V. 81 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan., Ja 
SHAKESPEARE AND HERBEI 

To T! ] ow TI NAT 

SIR In your r for De 
Miss ‘ tt Porter ] attent 
two pas es in Ro nd W 
which sl thin! hav ! n over! ] 
The first passag wa how tal i 
count of Mr. T and al! 
to it ma ! found in a foot-not I 
volume on Shak Sonnets Tr 
tunately I writ under conditio: hat 
make it impossible for me to give Ut x 
act referen 

The passage appears to Miss Porter t 
give evidence that young Herbert 
sent off to Leiden instead of coming t 
London, and that therefore “an intimates 
friendship between Shakespeare and Her 


longer be assumed to occur 
1599." Tyler, 
an 


bert can no 
until the middle of 
thought Leiden to be 
London—with 


however 

error for 
if I re- 
correctly Evidently the n 

further sifting. If Miss Porter's 


merely 


some show of reason 


atter 


member 
needs 





‘Lhe 





Nation 


on ire is right, Tyler's theory of the 
position of the “Sonnet wil jul 
aterial modification. Ws hould have 
swift succession of the s Shal 
speare’s friendship and its wrech 
latt lalf of that year ji whi agga 
got hold of two of tl later sonnets at 
printed them in rh Passionat Pilger 
and there would be v r 
mnets of which Mer i ! 
tion I have nelther i: ati ) 
ilities to discuss this further, | ft 
is a singl onclusivy l 
this perennially baffling W " 
to know it 4.G. N i 
New Yi Jar y 
DRYDEN ON FANCY AND IMAGINATION 
T HE Et TI N 
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of his life he spent in retirement, ex- clusively a Crispian achievement, so art-| which would inevitably react as a blight 
ecrated by all classes of Italians for ful'y are Garibaldi, Medici, Bixio, and on the union. Crispi, on the contrary, 
having brought upon Italy the Abyssin- Bertani thrust into the background, or did his utmost to enrage the Sicilians 
ian disaster, not to speak of the shame reduced to the réles of walking gentle-| against the North Italians, and where 
of the bank scandals which he had men. Historically, the relative propor- discords had not already sprung up 
tacitly allowed to go on, or of the gen- tions are not quite exact. he planted them. He bade the Sicil- 
eral corruption in public life which We look in vain for fresh light on the ians to beware of Victor Emanuel and 
flourished under his ascendency, or of spurious telegram by which Crispi pre-| Cavour, whose purpose, he insinuated, 
the social and industrial revolt which, vailed on Garibaldi to sail with the! was not to free Italy, but to Piedmont- 
hardly suppressed during his régime, he Thousand; but we find much inedited ize her. They worked, he declared, for 
left as a legacy to his successors. material for the period from May to Oc-| dynastic, not patriotic, aggrandizement, 

It being the editor’s purpose to pre- tober, 1860, when Crispi was indisput-| being the tools of Napoleon III, to whom 

nt Crispi under only the most favor- ably Garibaldi’s political mentor, exer-|' they would turn Italy over at the first 
able light, he masses his material in cising over the liberator an influence al-| opportunity. The Sicilians must refuse 
the first volume on the Sicilian Expedi- most hypnotic. From behind the shel- to join the Kingdom of Italy except on 
tion, in which Crispi’s talents as a con- ter of Garibaldi’s power he could their own terms. This was Crispi’s idea 
spirator culminated. We could wish at last display with impunity the domi-| of the best way to promote durable con- 
that the information about the ten neering qualities which he had hither-| cord among a people whom envenomed 


ears’ exile were more detailed. Little| to been forced to curb. sectionalism had kept asunder for cen- 
1dded to what was already known. Crispi’s conduct had three motive turies. His defenders may say that his 
Crispi’s relations with Mazzini, for in- springs: the maintenance of his person-| opponents also indulged in vituperation 
tance, which really determined the al ascendency, the assertion of Sicily’s| and calumny, but this does not excuse 
ounger man’s policy, are only sketch- superior claims, and the promotion of him. Neither the Northern nor the 
ed. That Crispi, while accepting Maz- the control of the movement by the! Southern revilers during the Civil War 
ni’s gospel of unity under a republic, Party of Revolution up to the latest pos-| could sweep Lincoln from action which 


ised to be a blind disciple, is the sible moment. He brooked no rival; he| should make reunion easy, “with malice 
only important fact revealed—and that listened to no suggestions. When the/ towards none, with charity for all.” 
could be inferred long ago. Vital mat- other members of the Sicilian Cabinet, If the editor of these memoirs had 
t on the other hand, remain sealed. incensed by his arrogance, threatened to not taken nil nisi optimum for his mot- 

Thus, after the fatuous Mazzinian at- resign, Garibaldi found it wiser to re-| to, he would at least have allowed us 

pt at Milan, in 1853, the Piedmon- move him from the Cabinet to the post to infer the savage quality of Crispi’s 


Government expelled Crispi, to of private secretary, a post in which methods as well as the sinister effect 
whom it had given asylum for above Crispi could act as he pleased, unre-| which such a stimulation of sectional 
three year Crispi complained of un- strained by law or public opinion, so passions had on the subsequent weld- 

t treatment, on the ground that it long as he retained the Dictator’s sup-| ing of Italy into a united nation. Crispi’s 
ild not be proved that he was plot- port. purpose during the summer is sufficient- 
ting: but by the showing of the ex The nephew-editor presents the ma-|ly expressed in the following sentence 
purgated documents here printed, he terial bearing on these critical months from a letter he wrote on July 9 to a 
never ceased plotting. He was not, in- in such a way as to make it appear that fellow-revolutionist, Luigi Orlando 


deed, directly implicated in the Milanese Crispi alone had the statesman’s know-| (Italics are ours): “Let us all work fo- 
fiasco, because he regarded it as too ledge; that those who differed from him, gether in the cause of the Revolution, 
hazardous, and so kept out of it. But or opposed him were traitors; and that and the Revolution will be crowned 


he knew of it. even Garibaldi’s contagious patriotism with victory” (1, 331). 
Failure to convict was, in his reckon- needed to be guided by the private sec- But Crispi was too much of a realist 
equivalent to a certificate of inno- retary in order to be effective. The _ in politics not to respect the accomplish- 
enc Di Rudio, one of Orsini’s accom- great question of the annexation of Sicily | ed fact. In his early days he had clung 


pifces In the attempted assassination of to Victor Emanuel’s Kingdom appears over-long to his Sicilianism; then he 
Napoleon III, declared that Crispi, then as if it had only one side—Crispi’s. The had clung to Mazzini’s republic-or-noth- 
a refugee in Paris, threw the third expulsion of La Farina, the hectoring| ing doctrine after the majority of the 
bomb. The Paris police evidently sus- of Depretis and of Pallavicino, are set | republicans had turned, under Manin’s 
pected him, for they arrested him at forthe as the shining acts of an in-, guidance, to Piedmont; he had even 
onee and only released him for lack of corruptible patriot. You would suppose signed a protest against the Piedmon- 
proof. A year later, he was journeying that Crispi was George Washington and | tese alliance with France in 1859—that 
through Sicily, teaching the conspira- that they were Benedict Arnolds. In’ alliance which immediately freed Lom- 
tors there how to make and use Orsini fact, however, La Farina and Pallavi-| bardy, Emilia, and Tuscany, and paved 
bombs: for he had then neither moral cino had already achieved far more than the way for the Sicilian Expedition it- 
nor sentimental scruples against politi- Crispi for Italian independence; and self. But after the annexation of the 
cal assassination—or tyrannicide, as he Crispi’s assault on La Farina had per- | Two Sicilies had proved that the Italian 
would have called it But his nephew sonal vindictiveness rather than pa-| monarchy was stronger than the Revo- 
discreetly passes this matter over in sl- triotism behind it. For politicians to) lution, Crispi saw a new light. 
lence. He leta us infer throughout that identify their private hatred with patri- Elected to Parliament as a Radical, 
Crisp! was a high-minded, unselfish pa- otic righteous wrath is, of course, a) in 1861, he soon realized that the Mazzin- 
triot, who despised the ordinary meth- common spectacle. ' ian creed was out-of-date. “The Monarchy 
ods of conspiracy—a James Otis or John But the deeper criticism of the action ‘unites us; the Republic would divide 
Adams—inetead of the actual Sicilian of Crispi and his fellow fire-eaters does us,” was his famous reply to Mazzini’s 
incendiary of history not concern the rightness or the wrong-| reproach. Nevertheless, Crispi was an 
In the account of the Sicilian Expedi- ness of immediate annexation: it con-| unwilling convert, and he did not re- 
tion, which fills two-thirds of this vol- cerns the spirit In which they acted.|frain from relentless attacks on the 
ume, we can but admire the skill with If Garibaldi succeeded in his adventure,'Government, which caused confusion 
which the nephew-editor constantly the Two Sicilies, or certainly Sicily,/ and bitterness at home and often en- 
clears the stage in order to leave only would become a part of United Italy. | dangered Italy’s relations abroad. The 
his uncle in view. We forget at times A patriot, therefore, would have done | death of Cavour in June, 1861, proved 
that that epic adventure was not ex- nothing to stir up sectional animosity,| even more injurious to Italian recon- 
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struction than 
to American Reconstruction; and during 
more than a decade, when patriotism 
and common-sense alike called for a 
spirit of mutual trust, conciliation, and 


Lincoln's death proved 


compromise, Crispi was easily first as 
a sower of rancor. He surpassed Thad- 
deus Stevens—our eminent Reconstru 

tionist—in partisan intolerance; he out 
did Benjamin F. Butler in cunning vin- 
dictiveness. He upheld the 
Garibaldian enterprises which collapsed 
at Aspromonte and Mentana. Secure in 
his Deputy’s seat, he filled to perfection 


Tatuous 


the réle of parliamentary privateer. 


This rdle, which is a _ favorite on 
the politicians of 
often gives to its player a fa 
have no 


among Continental 
Europe, 
titious importance. He need 
fixed principles; but he must have per- 
tinacity, combativeness, a dogged in 
difference to consistency and to scru- 


ples. If he lacks the rapier of sarcasm, 


he will be quite as well served by the 
bludgeon of abuse. Even courage, which 
seems at first an indispensable quality, 
may turn out, on closer examination, to 
be either obtuseness or effrontery 

It was by playing this role for som: 
fifteen years that Crispi came to take 
rank as the most formidable of Italian 
public men. He could unmake reputa- 
tions and Ministries, though he 
make none: and he availed himself to 
the full of the outsider’s privilege of 
condemning captiously the party in pow- 


could 


er, and of demanding changes and con- 
cessions which he well Knew neither 
himself nor any one else could bring to 
pass. 

The nephew-editor 


glides over this 


long period, without a knowledge of 
which we cannot understand the fierce 
antipathies which largely determined 
the rest of: Crispi’s career, in order to 
introduce him, in 1877, as visiting Ber- 
lin, Paris, London, and Vienna, on the 
secret diplomatic mission out of which 
rriple 


issued, we are led to assume, the 


Alliance several years later. Crispi re 

turned to Rome, believing that he had 

made a deep impression on 
i 


niS se- 


not only 
Bismarck, but also penetrated 


crets and procured his support. How mis- 
taken Crispi was appeared in 1881, when 
Bismarck consented to the seizure of 

France—a consent which 
Italy’s pride and roused her 
French, while, by 


Tunis by 
wounded 
enmity against the 
requiring a large addition to the French 
army in Africa, it lessened the power of 
France to attack Germany. Bismarck 
was, in fact, not quite so simple as 
Crispi and his nephew suppose. 

For ten momentous weeks, at the be- 
ginning of 1878, Crispi was 
of the Interior, rendering energetic ser- 
vice in upholding Italy’s prestige after 
the death of Pius IX. But almost im 
mediately thereafter he was literally 


Minister 


hurled from office on a charge of bigamy. 
In the law-suit which followed, it was 
shown that in 1853 he had been relig 


‘The 


iwusly married to the 


Nation 


washerwoman’s 


daughter whom for twenty-five years he 


acknowledged as his wife; but he escap 
ed by t quibble that there bad been 
no ci marriag We cannot go into 
the si anc lous t! sa or . but 
St why the r - s ! nt o 
rp 4 I ipher of a publ man is 
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i stil | 
é rances I j 
off | ould ( 
a inder, be I 
oO iSS7 to 1 is P 
\ ilster most ot t ‘ howed 
self only too nd plunged 
Ita into the i her 
st 3a nation. | r Crispi 
Oo a at li i ] tened 
France would n ha got Tunis in 
1881, or that Ital uld ined 
England and Fran I 882 
ich declarations nd t ie histor 
1 too much lil of the 
risman who would é i stag 
his gun had been loaded Perhaps 
( pi deceived |! I to the real 
! produ nrerviews 
and diplomatic correspondence. The 
Prime Ministers of Europe could not 
Ip listening to so aggres e a col- 
league; they said gra sly that Italy's 
interests must be promoted; and then 


they followed their own devices 
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nately he taught them to mi i 
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Powe! For all his truculenc ] 
no moral courage So, alt! 
earlier denounced standing ar ar 
militarism, he endeavored, as Prime 
Minister, to giv Italy a lars military 
estab) hment; and t ough he kne t! 
folly of colonial expansion in Abyssinia 


he lacked pluck to resist it Hie dis 
played a similar moral cowardice in the 
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case of the bank frauds, which he al-' wrath, scornful, domineering, crafty, | tures. After her unobserved light had 
lowed to go on. Although he was too vindictive, he treated his supporters like | failed, and the fuel was handed on in 
clever to be caught with incriminating | lackeys and his opponents like outlaws. | the shape of a legacy to her nephew, who 
spoils upon him, his wives, and fami]-| His public career was a perpetual ven- had it in him to paint pictures of recog- 
lars, and his political favorites for the detta; his private life a scandal. nizable value, it was the self-same inner 
We should add that Signora Agnetti’s | flame that sustained the hardworking 
translation is readable; but it is not al- young art student in buoyant spirits 
ways precise. Occasionally she misses | amid the social rigors of a New York 
the meaning altogether; so that stu- winter. It illuminated with content- 
as when he suppressed the starving Si- dents should be warned to turn to the! ment his town quarters in a Gramercy 
cilians by martial law; and whenever original text wherever important state-| Park stable, and when fortune landed 
he returned to office there was a sudden ments are involved. him radiant but penniless for the sum- 
bustle and hum, as of mighty workings. mer in a painter’s paradise off the Maine 
But Jingoism, like the drug habit, re- coast, the divine spark even fired him 
quires larger and larger doses, and the CURRENT FICTION. with the rare courage to turn a hen- 
ere - es apace tr tortahg A Picked Company. By Mary Hallock | house into a studio. Again, it was the 
Having filled Crispi’s two Administra- Foote. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. imner flame that revealed to Kathleen, 
tions with sound and fury, it left little his fair, intellectual cousin-by-marriage, 
constructive legislation, almost noth- certain fairy-tales of educational value 
ing beneficent, to show for his long po- that might be based upon microscopic 
litical ascendency. It ended in the ter- : _ bangs ° research illustrate , 
rible disaster of Adua, which brought Grass Valley, California. Writers ro hag mats sngciory 7 psa 
about the Far West commonly prefer ~ : ; E 
to dwell in the East, but this novelist irradiation—this time an extraordinary 
‘ "vocal gift—lighted her nonchalant broth- 
er into the pleasant paths of financial 
independence, and with a more tricksy 
gleam led the nimble feet of the young 
instructress in the art of dancing, who 
made the fourth member of this youth- 
ful quartet. What, we beg the patient 
and presumably juvenile reader to con- 
sider, would it have profited either pair 
to meet in New York and to summer to- 
gether on Brewster's Island, had there 
been lacking that sympathetic under- 
standing engendered by the inner flame? 
As to the faithful servitor Eliza and 
the mother who in Western exile un- 
selfishly fostered her son’s ambition, 
while these lacked the glory of the ar- 
tistic impulse, it is well understood that 
these had “lights” of their own, and 
that they also shine as luminous exam- 
ples. 


time being, profited by the countless op- 
opportunities for graft. He was energetic 
in the physical exercise of his authority: 


According to “Who’s Who in America,” 
Mrs. Foote’s address reads, with surpris- 
ing appropriateness, “North Star Mines, 


the Italians only one compensation: it 
freed them forever from Crispi. 
Whether Signor Palamenghi-Crispt though she was born in New York State 
will print another volume containing an #24 educated in New York City, has 
apology of Crispi’s conduct in home af- Spent most of her life in the region 
fairs, seems doubtful. If he does, it) from which her subjects are derived. 
will necessarily require even more “doc- “The Led Horse Claim” appeared (does 
toring” than these two, which willnever it seem possible?) thirty years ago. 
command the trust of historians. Crispi Since then this writer’s output has run 
was so crafty that we cannot be sure to a scant dozen books (she is, of course, 
that he did not make changes even in 4n illustrator as well). There is not a 
his diaries. It is known that, on becom-| big story among them, but they have 
ing Prime Minister, he sent to Turin an atmosphere, and a gentle distinction 
and had abstracted from the archives Of style which now grows rather old- 
there many documents which have since | fashioned. . 
totally disappeared. The Italians have, In “A Picked Company” Mrs. Foote 
too high a respect for his cunning to has gone back to the forties and the fol- 
pretend that these documents contained lowers of the Oregon trail. A band of 
good things about himself which he New England villagers, under the lead- 
wished to hide under a bushel. After ership of their old pastor, set out in the 
Adua, he spent the last five years of his footsteps of Dr. Whitman, to found a 
life arranging his papers, suppressing Pious colony on the farthest frontier. 
here and destroying there, so that the The old man is an enthusiast and a 
apologists might conjure from them a Visionary, fit to inspire a pilgrimage, ee a 
aetttions Crispt pe dauntless, but helpless in practical matters. A/| The Soldier from Virginia. By Mar- 
(of, it must be owned, pretty) Jorie Bowen. New York: D. Appleton 


wise, righteous, canonizable. The neph-| Villain 
ew-editor has manipulated this mater- conventional type) associates himself | & Co. 
ial still further to meet the exigencies with the party from mercenary mo- Not long since this writer produced a 
of to-day, when the fact has been recall- tives, as guide and manager, and be- | romance the scene of which was laid in 
ed that Crispi, among many suggestions,| comes the mainspring of a rather sen-| medieval Italy. It was a fustian affair, 
sald that Italy ought to possess Tripoli, | sational romantic action. This involves | but not intolerable. It is easier to ro- 
The psychologist’s interest in Crispi’s| the seduction of a girl of the company |Mance with some degree of plausibility 
career is this: he never outgrew his andthe eventual death of the villain at about a “Viper of Milan” than about a 
conspirator’s nature. So his life was the hands of virtue. We could have | Washington of Virginia. A fact appar- 
cut in two, the second half a denial of , wished more made of the pioneering ex- | ently understood upon the stage is that 
the first. As lawmaker and constitu-| perience of the band as a whole, and | a good deal of absurdity may be allowed 
tional Minister he was continually do-| less of the personal episode. Stella, the |a “costume play”—a more antique and 
ing that which, as a Mazzinian conspira-| girl who goes wrong, is painted in great | fantastic toggery allowing of grosser 
tor, he had denounced Cavour for do-| detail, and is a good picture of the | follies in speech and action. One would 
ing—that is, insisting on the supremacy worthless, selfish butterfly type, fore- | hardly take the trouble to consider the 
of the national Government and on the doomed from birth to a paltry fate. |credibility of Miss Bowen’s Milanese 
maintenance of law and order. Although ——_---- reptile, with his outlandish armament 
he accepted the monarchy, he was never, The Inner Flame. By Clara Louise | and haberdashery; but it is less safe 
more than a reluctant convert: his Burnham. Boston: Houghton Mifflin | to take liberties with the knee-breeches 
head, weighing expediency, approved; Co and queue, the conduct and vernacular, 


his heart remained republican. Deeper, Without subjecting this gentlest of | the father of one’s country: 


still than his political convictions was tales to a too searching analysis, we Hesperian curls, the front of Job himself, 
his temperament. From youth to age may venture to say it was the inner An eye, like March, to threaten at com- 
he never belied his Albanian ancestry flame that for twenty-five years had mand 

or his Sicilian apprenticeship, Proud kept poor, solitary Aunt Mary alive and 4 *t#tion like Harry Mercury— 

as Lueifer, self-dependent, tenacious in enthusiastically painting unsalable pic-, There is no charm of a romantic hero 
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which Miss Bowen hesitates to visit 
upon the memory of the great Virgin- 
ian; and he stands out from her pages a 
very pretty and clever little man—or 
manikin. 


With the Merry Austrians. By Amy Mc- 
Laren. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 


Here, as in “Bawbee Jock,” the writ- 
er has produced a creditable story in 
the mild later-Victorian style. The school 
of William Black, Walter Besant, et al., 
is, it seems, not yet extinct. The “mer- 
ry Austrians” and their outlandish 
scene merely afford contrast and fresh- 
ness of setting to. the pair of young 
Britons who, with hearts of oak and 
manners to match, play out their lit- 
tle British drama according to very an 
cient rules, indeed. She is the young 
widow whose well-born husband has 
been disinherited for marrying her. 
When his death leaves her in poverty— 
that is, with only enough money to live 
on—she does not care for herself; but 
that her child should be deprived of his 
“rights,” namely, the inheritance of su 
perfluous wealth, fills her with a bitter- 
ness which all faithful students of Eng- 
lish fiction will understand. Still, being 
proud as beautiful, after a single useless 
gesture of abasement before the inexor- 
able grandfather of little Benjie, she re- 
tires in the direction of the Tyrol, and 
Belgravian rumor knows her no more. 
Then the grandfather dies. Then the 
supplanter, the presumably unpleasant 
person into whose pockets Benjie’s pat- 
rimony has been diverted, undertakes 
that supreme feat of transatlantic hero- 
ism—the feat, to put it vulgarly, of 
shelling-out. He pursues the widow, he 
finds her, melancholy among her merry 
Austrians, he falls in love with her, and, 
after reluctances and misunderstand- 
ings, he marries her. The Austrian lady 
who covets Him and intrigues against 
Her, the Austrian officer who adores Her 
and triumphs over passion for her sake, 
are well enough as accessories, but chief- 
ly serve to intensify the Briticism of 
the tale. 


TWO BOOKS ON CARIBBEAN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


Venezuela. By Leonard V. Dalton, B.Sc., 
Fellow of the Geological and Royal 
Geographical Societies. With a map 
and 34 illustrations. (The South 
American Series.) New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3 net. 


Guiana, British, Dutch, and French. By 
James Rodway, F.L.S. With a map 
and 36 illustrations. The same. 


These two volumes belong to a useful 
series of treatises descriptive of the 
various countries of South America, one 
of which, Mr. Koebel’s “Uruguay,” was 
reviewed in these columns about a yea! 
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’ ‘ 
ago. Both are the work of authors who 
know well the countries they describe, 
and contain a great deal of information 
which will be serviceable to persons de- 
siring to know something about the re- 
gions dealt with. They are not records 
of travel, though they contain pretty 
tull topographical accounts 

Mr. Dalton's “Venezuela” gives a sen- 
sible, careful, and, where it touches 
historical questions, impartial descrip- 
tion of a country of great natural beauty 
and immense natural resources. The 
physical geography, the plants and ani 
mals, and the aboriginal Indians are 
Culy described. A chapter is given to 
the country under Spanish rule and an 
other to its fortunes as an independent 
republic since 1811. Eight chapters treat 
of the different regions and states, and 
a general survey, which winds up the 
book, discusses the prospects of mate 
rial development, including the means 
ol communication and transport. Some 
statistics of population, trade, and 
finance are placed in an appendix, which 
would be useful if the governmental fig 
ures could be relied on Even 80, 
they are at least better than noth- 
ing. An interesting bibliography, 
the fulness of which shows how 
many travellers and writers” from 
the beginning of the sixteenth centur) 
rfave occupied themselves with th» 
country, adds greatly to the practical! 
“orth of the book. It will thus be seen 
that there is some hing in it about Ven 
ezuela in nearly All the aspects which 
a country presents, except those which 
may be called by the modern name of 
“sociological.” A short paragraph is 
given to education, but one perhaps not 
disproportionate to the provision for 
public instruction made in the republic 
where there are only 1,404 elementary 
schools, with less than 50,000 pupils in 
a population of 2,665,000. We hear Jess 
than we should have wished about the 
racial characteristics of this population, 
i. e., What are the proportions of per- 
sons of pure European blood, of mixed 
European and Indian blood, of mixed 
Indian and negro blood, and of pure 
{ndians. This is a point of much in- 
portance in considering the social and 
political phenomena of the country, as 
well as in attempting to predict its de- 
velopment, and although no trustworthy 
figures regarding it are attainable, any 
light the author could give would aave 
been welcome. 

We are told very little about the poli- 
tics of the country, with its twenty- 
two states and a small Federal District 
round Caracas, the capital; and the his- 
torical sketch is a monotonous record of 
faction fights which ended in nothing 
but the fall of one and the rise of an- 
other military adventurer, all more or 
less corrupt and rapacious. Venezuela 
is one of the oldest settled parts of the 
Western Hemisphere; and it is one of 
the few in which the traveller doubts 
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whether things are any better now than 
they were under the rule of Spain, 
whether order is more secure, justice 
better administered, instruction more 
widely diffused, the development of the 
country better promoted, the life of the 
people any happier. Nevertheless, its 
condition during the last few years does 
seem to show some improvement from 


the days of Castro, and there is proba 
bly more prospect of further progress 
than can be discovered in such repub 
lics as Ecuador or Nicaragua 
Mr. Rodway’s book on Guiana stands 
on much the same literary) 
Dalton’s on Venezuela It is a descrip- 
tion of the country, not a ta of travel 
or adventure, and, considered as a dk 


scription, it tells the reader the things 


which most readers wish to know. The 
author has written about the country 
before, has lived in it, has formed views 


about the people which sometimes, as in 


his treatment of the case of the mission 
ary Smith, may be thought to disclose 
partisan sentiment, but which have the 
effect of giving a certain freshness and 
local color” to his writing. H 

less about the several district of 
Guiana, their physical charact uns 
their products, than Mr. Rodway tells 
us about the several districts of Ven 
ezuela, but he enters much mo fully 
into the history of the country, and pre 
sents a more graphic account of its so 
cial conditions. The two book are 
worth reading together, for they call at 


tention to three remarkabl 
In the first 


contrasts 
between the countries 
place, while Venezuela shows the results 
of republican independence in a Span- 
ish-American country, Guiana shows the 
results of dependence on European Pow- 
ers. Secondly, while the population of 
Venezuela is almost entirely of either 
Spanish or Indian origin, that of Guiana 
has a large negro, and in some dis 
tricts a still larger Hindu, element. 
Thirdly, while administration in Ven 
ezuela is notoriously corrupt, it is in 
Guiana, or at least in British and Dutch 
Guiana, quite honest. To explain how 
these things come to be would require 
more space than we can spare for the 
purpose, but the facts suggest many re- 
flections as to the value to be attribut- 
ed to the name of republic Mr. Rod- 
way’s comparison of the conditions in 
the three Guianas, French, Dutch, and 
British, is interesting. He may be, of 
course, and probably is, partial to his 
own countrymen; but the facts he states, 
if correct, reflect little credit on the 
management by France of her colony 
‘o which she still continues to send out 
convicts; while they show that the 
Lutch dominion, though less prosperous 
as well as much smaller than the Eng- 
lish, has latterly begun to make prog 
ress and has found in Malays from 
Java a source of labor supply almost as 
good as that which India has provided 
for the British plantations 


In none of 
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the olonies, according to Mr. Rodway, 
re j negroes much use for regular 
plantation lab The East Indian, with 
( ndusti formed during many 
. in owh country, ap- 
pea more available. 
Wha hod tells us regarding 
i, the lofty sand 
he confines of Brit 
(ys 1 and Bi il, and about Lif 
oul magnilicent watel 
I ol tf it eR li, i 
eading But the most i 
pro ioyvt accou 
I kuropean colonies, 
ar on the quality and 
he iree races here placed 
" tior Indians, negroes, and 
Asia i the possibility of making 
in f for ite settlement on 
a in at presen and on 
t kind of mi which will ulti 
i ou ( a fusion of these 
V By G. K. Chester 
r« ‘ ar l Mead & Co 
li 
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| lliest of living English 
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not entirely reassuring, 
ely made up of articles 
rit ! on t ‘ ago “trom the 
African War to the first impu 
‘ ‘ a time in which the 
lition, as I hold it, was not 
é but committing suicide.’ 
Ku nol h clos the book with 
alled ‘T Angry Author: His 
] which he threatens, with 
rvation to desert the 
I tate, and become a romancer 
pu il pl ] ish to gather up 
thie la irticle a valedictory vio 
‘ i“ il ning and then 
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rege other rds, to the writ 
' |’ Dreadful a nobl and 
! needed ork 
| at a rat ere once again is 
t! lier fler gusto, the whiff and 
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ith : ' but hot with the conflict 
and | t on unseaming the adversary 
from the nave to the chaps. Here again 
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ty catch rds, | steady drive at real- 
iti the corn of Utopiste and doctri 
nair the unrelenting hatred of nation 


il oppression and hypocrisy—a head-on 


ollision, in short, between a ruddy, hu 


man liberalism, and the allied forces of 


Christians, rational 


canting 
ists, and shifty, calculating imperialists 


visionary 
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Mr. Chesterton's casus belli and his 

mode of attack are too well known to 

require further commentary. Let this 

serve as a taste of his valedictory vio- 

lence f his “Don'ts for Dogmatists; 
or Things I am Tired Of”: 

nan adjective 

An adjective 

! ct Don't say, 

G that fre from 

| like saying, “Give 

h no pork in it Don't 

l larger religion 

8 ia logmas.” It is 

l < rward to that larger 

who iall ha no feet A 

v th four feet 

‘ thing tl om- 

t l rir about tl uni- 

ek ibstantive be 

t 1 by yyful, exuber- 

The Problem of Edwin Drood. By W. 

Robertson Nicoll, New York: Geo. 

H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

Death took a hand in a fine piece of 
mystification, by stilling the voice of 
the great story-teller in the middle of 
“Edwin Drood.” The world has been 


tolerably well content to leave half-told 


the story of Cambuscan bold, but the 
tale of Drood has been completed—in 
fancy—scores of times: the mystery of 
him is infinitely more absorbing than 


if Dickens had been permitted to solve 
it for Dr. Nicoll appends to his 
study bibliography of some 


us. 


present 


a 
hundred titles—adaptations, sequels, so- 
lutions, scholarly citations of evidence, 
wild conceivable 
sort. responsible 
literature one 

The 
discus- 
Other well- 


speculations of every 
the authors 
of Dr 
distinguished 


Among 


for this ood 


mass 


notes many hames. 


late Andrew Lang appears in the 


sion a dozen times or more. 


known contributors are Mrs. Meynell, 
Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Archer, Beerbohm 
Tree, Hall Caine; and in the course of 
the text opinions are quoted from John 
Forster, Joseph Hatton, Hugh Thom- 
son, and others. Professor Nicoll him- 
self is anything but a dabbler, and the 
seriousness of his present undertaking 
is evident, not only from the character 


of the text, but from the fact of its dedi- 
Lord Rosebery. 
chief 


as planned by 


cation to 
The 


story, 


in the 
Dickens, had to do 
vith of “Was he mur- 
dered?—if so, how by whom, and 
here was his body hidden? If not, how 
and what became of him, 


element of mystery 


the fate Drood 


and 


did he escape, 


and did he reappear?” This is the dil- 
rect Drood question left unanswered by 
Dickens's death If he had lived, the 


question would have been distinctly an- 
swered, The corollary mysteries: who 
was Datchery, the stranger who appear- 
ed in Cloisterham after Drood’s disap- 
pearance, and was manifestly destined 
to solve the initial problem; and who 
was the opium-woman, known provision- 
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ally as the “Princess Puffer’—these 
problems might have been left more or 
less shrouded, even at the end of the 
tale. The mysteries of Drood and of 
Datchery are dealt with in this book. 
On the basis of a thorough marshal- 
ling of evidence, the writer shows that 
Drood was undoubtedly murdered. Dick- 
ens told John Forster that in the pro- 
jected story a nephew was to be mur- 
dered by his uncle. “The murderer was 
to discover that his crime was useless 
for its purpose, but he was not to be 
convicted in the ordinary way. It was 
by means of a gold ring, which had re 
sisted the corrosive effects of the lime 
into which the body had been cast, that 
the murderer and the person murdered 
were to be identified.” Mme. Perugini, 
the novelist’s daughter, corroborates 
this testimony, and says that it is im- 
possible to suppose that, in view of the 
close relation between Dickens and Fors- 


ter, Dickens would have changed his 
plan without informing his confidant. 
Neither Mme. Perugini nor her first 


husband, Charles Allston Collins, doubt- 
ed that Drood was murdered. “Edwin 
Drood” was to be issued by Chapman & 


Hall in twelve shilling numbers. Six 
numbers were actually published. Col- 


lins designed the original wrapper, or 
cover, which enclosed the numbers real- 
ly issued. Further, Charles Dickens the 
younger. “positively declared that he 
heard from his father’s own lips that 
Edwin Drood was dead”; and in that be- 
lief dramatized the story (in collabora- 
tion with Joseph Hatton). Also Sir 
Luke Fildes, the sole illustrator of the 
story (except for the wrapper), has tes- 
tified that Jasper was provided with a 
double-length necktie because “Jasper 
strangles Edwin Drood with it.” Fur- 
thermore, there is a note by Dickens 
himself to the effect that “Jasper lays 
the ground for the manner of the mur- 
der to come out at last. Night picture 
of the Cathedral.” 

After all which, Professor Nicoll con- 
cludes, “the proof that Edwin Drood was 
murdered is to my mind mainly to be 
found in the pages of the story”—which 
seems to be leaving little to the credit 
of the Dickens testimony, elder or 
younger. But it appears that there have 
been careful and prayerful students of 
the subject who, while they are ready 
to admit that Jasper did his best to 
erase his nephew with the aid of quick- 
lime, and rejoiced in the belief that the 
method had been effectual, suggest that 
he may have been more sanguine than 
sanguinary. Hence a legion of conjec- 
tures as to the time, place, and manner 
of the lamented Edwin's return. They 
are here assembled, and, one would 
think, finally disposed of. 

Professor Nicoll believes that “Datch- 
ery” was Helena Landless in male dis- 
guise, and argues the point, if not with 
absolute finality, at least very ingenious- 
ly and credibly. 
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Continental Legal History Series: Vol. 
I: A General Survey. By Various Au- 
thors. Vol. III: A History of French 
Private Law. By Jean Brissaud. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $6 net; $5 
net. 

If the next generation of lawyers are 
not far more learned than their prede- 
cessors, the fault will be their own. Not 
only are law schools multiplying, but 
their requirements for admission as well 
as for graduation are increasing, and 
the quality of their instruction is im- 
proving. The law student of to-day en- 
joys educational advantages which 
Blackstone and Kent would have envied. 
And the end is not yet. Legal educators 
are insisting that the prescribed law- 
school work, extensive and strenuous as 
it is, has not proved to be sufficient; 
that it needs to be supplemented in 
many respects. Accordingly, the Asso 
ciation of American Law Schools has 
undertaken the task of mapping out a 
course of study in Continental Legal 


History, and of preparing translations 
of some of the best works on that sub 
ject The volumes before us are the 


first fruits of this endeavor. 

In volume one we have a general sur 
vey of events, sources, persons, and 
movements in Continental legal his 
tory. It is not the production of a sin 
gle author. No European scholar, w: 
are assured by the editor, has venture 
to write such a book, out of his ow: 
studies. The volume has therefore been 
constructed by fitting together chap 
ters separately written, each by a sp 
cialist in his own field. Some of the 
chapters have been prepared expressly 
for this volume. Most of them, how 
ever, are reproduced from standard pub 
lications; although, in “weaving them 
together into a connected and inclusive 
story,” the translators and editorial 
committee have taken frequent liberties 
with the author’s arrangement of topics 
and at times have curtailed the text. 

Notwithstanding the title, the histori 
cal outline in this volume does not em 
brace the entire continent of Europe. It 
is limited to the portion west of Russia 
and the Balkans—the portion in which 
the codified law cf Rome and the cus- 
tomary law of the Germanic tribes have 
blended to produce a legal system, 
“which now broadly divides with Anglo- 
American law the spheres of influence 
in the eastern hemisphere.” The rea- 
sons given by the editors for omitting 
any sketch of the legal systems of East- 
ern Europe—the Slavic, the Byzantine, 
and the Hungarian—are briefly as fol- 
lows. These have remained quite sep- 
arate and distinct from the legal sys- 
tems of Western Europe, so that there 
has been no interchange of ideas be- 
tween the two groups; no blending of 
legal rules; no reciprocal influence. 

The story of the volume begins at the 
close of the Roman Empire of the West, 
near the end of the fifth century, and 
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comes down to the present time. It is 


divided into nine parts. The period of 
political amalgamation from Justinian 
to Feudalism forms Part I of the nar- 
rative. Part II tells of Italy; Part III 
of France; Part IV of Germany; Part V 
of the Netherlands; Part VI of Switzer- 
land; Part VII of Scandinavia; Part 
VIII of Spain, while Part IX traces the 
Canon Law Sources. 

Although none of these sections could 
be omitted without detracting from. the 
completeness of the story, it must be 
confessed that they differ widely in in- 
terest and importanc: The first three 
parts and the last will be read with 
most zest, we believe; and are worthy of 
careful study. It is true that Professor 
trissaud’s sketch of early French law 
traverses a part of the fleld covered by 
Professor Calisse in his account of early 
Italian law, but the student will not feel 
that his time has been wasted by this 


duplication On the contrar after 
reading both authors, he will thank the 
editors for not limiting his acquaintances 


to either. 


The third volume of the seri¢ en 
titled “A History of Fre 1 Private 
Law,” is the work of a single autho! 
Professor Brissaud Here again, the 
editors have taken liberties ith the 
text. The original ork i n two vol 


umes, divided into three general parts 


The Sources of French Law, Public Law, 
and Private Law. The troduction t 
part second has been taken fro! it 
original setting and made to serve as an 
introduction to part third his rear 


rangement is not altogether felicitous, 


for it brings such topi as Anglo-Amer 
ican Townships, The Russian Mir, and 
the Village Communities of India into 
immediate connection ith obligations, 
ownership, and the vario other topics 


of private law. 

In passing, we cannot refrain from 
a word of surprise at the absence of all 
reference to American publications on 
the subjects of townships and of the 
transition from collective ownership to 
individual ownership of land. Professor 
Brissaud cites a number of English and 
French writers, but seems not to have 
heard of the more valuable literature 
which has appeared on this side of the 
Atlantic. We are sure that his discus 
sion would have been enriched by an 
acquaintance with the famous Johns 
Hopkins Studies upon these themes 
They would have supplied him with ad- 
ditional evidence in support of his view, 
that “the abandonment of collective 
ownership has everywhere coincided 
with general progress”; that “the mod- 
ern phalansteries have not succeeded in 
restoring it to honor, and the recent ex- 
periments made with the object of re- 
turning to this archaic system are not 
at all encouraging.” 

The main portion of this volume is 
worthy of all the praise lavished upon 
it in the editorial prefatory note by 





Dean Wigmore and in the Introduction 
by Mr. Holdsworth. After lauding the 
author's wonderful breadth of research, 
and his catholic and cosmopolitan use 
of every source of authority wherever 
found, Mr. Wigmore declares that thes¢ 
enable “him to show us the inter-rela 
tions of the individual principles. Every 
thing is explained as a growth Noth 
ing appears as a merely arbitrary fact 
of law. It is the very antipodes of the 
formal lifeless treatment of the legal 
historians of fifty years ago. In the p 
osophic study of causes and conditi 
Brissaud exhibits the best type ol 
modern legal historian. Law | ex 
pounded, not mechanically, but as ‘a | 


necessity of the times 
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pul ition from the Oxford Press gives 
the “Poems of Tennyson, 1830-1870." The 
rint is exceptionally good; the illustra- 
tions include two pictures in color after G 
Ff. Watts, and ninety-one cuts from Mil- 
lais, Rossetti, and others. T. Herbert War- 
ren, president of Magdalen College, furnish- 
es an introductior With the exception of 
the omission of poems later in date than 
1870 (for copyright reasons we presume), 
this is almost an ideal one-volume edition 
of the poet. 

Mr Holbrook Jackson belongs to the one 
type of critic not obnoxious to authors. That 
is to say, he makes it his function merely to 
facilitate friendly intercourse between books 
ind readers. In his “All Manner of Folk” 
(Kennerley), he flutters from subject to sub- 
ect, kindling a little blaze before each, 
never say anything disagreeable, seldom 


pronounces judgment. If you were to give a 


great literary soirée, you would be glad to 
hear him moving among the guests, with his 
breezy and genial parlage, making every 
one feel chez soi We do not mean to inti- 
ate that he has no personality or prefer- 
ences He has a decided taste for red If 
you wish to give him a thoroughly enjoyable 
vening, you must invite artists and authors 
who are in the “movement.” A sketch of 
Whistler serves as his frontispiece, and half 
ay through you fall in with Max Beerbohm 
the clever young man who in his early 
twenties felt that he was “outmoded” and 
just give way to “younger men with months 
of activity before them.” Mr. Jackson is a 
odernist, though tinctured with discretion 
ind humor. He is in love with the energetic, 
the picturesque, the unexpected, the defiant, 
the eccentric He will fling his cap—a 


little while for any one who has produced a 


variation in species, and not inquire too 
curiously whether it may not be a lusus 
natura He intoxicates himself with a 
cocktail made by mixing a dash of Whit- 
man, Emerson, and Nietzsche in a tumbler 
full of Mill’s “Liberty.” Richard Jefferies 
rit Era tl past fromthe mind, stand 
a to fa with the real now—and work 
out all anew”; and Mr. Jackson finds the 
itterat full of suggestion and in line 
sith the ripest thought of the day.” He 
holds that th real enemies of society are 
to ind pr edent \ lever observa- 
with a ki l of nt ) l vher 
ha we heard it befor H lasps hands 
vith John Syne P I 1 Car nter 
Thoreau, WV al Mor! Hent Mavers 
H ) ividson—a else who 
not l r of tl 
! I } I thi ! j h r- 
ind ir I Car 
l 1 kd rd I rt ites that the 
j in i t il ’ berant and 
t ] t iding tl twilight of hu- 
init It as an erre t that there 
t} n ! T bl Bi h hook He 
ur that sha les | prevails 
1 th United tat personal distinction 
there rt 1 with a rapturous adoration 
vhich ha mall referen to the thing 
acl ed by the adored on In England 
1 healthy and keen senee of humor keeps 
the habit within the bounds of miiness.” 
We fail to see how such a nice man aq Mr. 
Jackson could have permitted himself to 
iy anything so horrid 
Volume XIX of the “Journale of the Con- 


tinental Congress” (Washington 


Library of 
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' Congress), edited by Gaillard Hunt, comes 
to hand two years after its predecessor; 
the delay, as the editor explains, having 
been due to the state of the appropriation 
for library printing. The period covered, 
January 1-April 23, 1781, was one of pro- 
gress in national organization, notwith- 
standing the imminence of national bank- 
ruptcy. A Department of Foreign Affairs, 
the Secretary of which was to have liberty 
“to attend Congress,” was provided for 
January 10, followed February 7 by the ap- 
pointment of a superintendent of finance, a 
“Secretary at War,” and a Secretary of Ma- 
rine. February 16 an attorney-general of 
+the United States was recommended, togeth- 
er with a Federal court for the trial of civ- 
il offences; while on April 5 Federal courts 
the trial of piracies and felonies on 
the high seas were created, and two days 
later rules for the conduct of privateers 
adopted. On the first of March, following 
the ratification of Maryland, the Articles of 
Confederation were signed, and the Conti- 
nental Congress became the Congress of the 
Confederation. So greatly had conditions 
changed, however, since the adoption of the 
Articles by Congress more than three years 
before, that almost immediately (March 6) 
a committee was appointed to prepare addi- 
tional articles. 


tor 


The overshadowing question, however, 
was that of ways and means. On February 
3 Congress proposed to the States an 
amendment of the Articles, authorizing the 
imposition of a 5 per cent. duty on certain 
imports, the proceeds to be applied to the 
discharge of the principal and interest of 
the debt. The resolution, which Mr. Hunt 
in his prefatory note erroneously ascribes 
January 24, adopted only after a 
resolution declaring that the right to levy 
such duties should be vested exclusively in 
and that the ought be 
uniform among the States and for specific 
A cir- 
ular letter of January 15 had already set 
forth the dire straits of the treasury, and 
the failure of the States to pay their requi- 


to was 


Congress, duties to 


purposes only, had been negatived. 


sitions; and on February 19 came 
statement of the debt, 
far as the 
26,617,812 


item- 


in 


an 
aggregating 
could be 
later the 
In March, 
ever, it 
bt thereaf- 
ie value 


their 


ized 
specie, so items as- 
ertained, $ 
of postage 
the outlook 
solved that payment 
be made 


States were 


Five days 
doubled 

darker than 
of the 
at 


rates 


were 
with was 
d 
ter should its s] 


the 


regarding bills of credit, 


nd urged to amend 


aw so that such 


bills no 
at 
history 


the 


nder 
The 
efforts 
of 


might longer have a legal t 


tanding save their rating i 
of these 


chronological lin 


n speci 
rther 


be 


well-meant 


yond it this 


olume, 


rhe 
pson interes 
Land and Peoples of the 


mad 


M 


ting 


W 


account 


expedition, of which Hilton- 


gives an in 
Kasai” (McClurg), 
in 1907-09 for the purpose of study- 


the primitive natives of the Southwest- 


n Congo, and making collections for the 
thnographical department of the British 
Museum Its remarkable scientific results 
have already been published by*its leader, 
Ee. Torday. The basin of the Kasai (the 
great southern tributary of the Congo) 
wa chosen for investigation because it 
ontained an extensive terra incognita, This 
rare opportunity for the study of the ne- 
«ro who has not come into contact with 
the white man has opened up a new chap- 
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The 
in- 


ter in the history of African culture. 
expedition found the Bushongo, for 
stance, governed by a wise king, controlled 
by a sort of parliament of about 140 mem- 
bers, with an upper chamber of a very few 
of the highest dignitaries, such as the prime 
minister and the 
the warriors, and with a lower chamber in 
which were representatives of outlying dis 


commander-in-chief of 


tricts, of the arts and trades, as well as 
women and slaves. Their art, says Mr 
Torday, had attained a level never sus- 
pected in Africa outside Egypt, and their 
moral code was ideal. To prevent treach- 
erous murders in the darkness it is for- 
bidden to carry a knife when there is no 
moon, a wooden imitation of a knife at 
such times being stuck in the girdle. 

The roof of the palace is supported by 
massive wooden pillars, elaborately carv- 
ed, and in the centre of the little door- 
way is a beautifully carved door-post di 


viding the entrance into two. Door-posts 


such as this, some of them of great age, 
; are common at the Mushenge (the capital), 
, and one often sees specimens of wood 
& carving of an artistic quality, worthy of 
j place in any European mansion, support- 
; ing the doorway of the most dilapidated 
ti leaf huts. 
: Cannibalism, according to Mr. Hilton- 
i Simpson, is generally dying out and many 
of the tribes show possibilities of great d« 
velopment. Very different conditions pre- 
vail from those in the other parts of the 
p Belgian Congo. The atrocities, of which 
the world has heard so much, are virtually 
non-existent here. “We came across no 
brutality on the part of white men to 
wards natives during our journey in th« 
Kasai district.” What is needed is whit: 
men “of the best class” in the Congo ser 
vice, and especially men who can give 
instruction in farming and will introduce 
new and useful crops. The book is at- 
tractively made up and has eight full-pag« 
color plates, 74 half-tones, a map, and an 
excellent index. 
“The Book of Woodcraft and Indian 
Lore” (Doubleday, Page), by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, is a revised and enlarged edi 
tion of the author's “Birch-Bark Roll.” It 
forms a bulky volume, in which the Amer- 
ican youth who is “tormented with an in- 
Satiable instinct for the woods” may find 
an inexhaustible store of information and 
incentive, from forest ceremonies to vild 
wood remedies’’ and camp-fire stories And 
the adult amateur camper, as well as tl 
boy scout, will learn much from tl! 
heavily-loaded pages. The illustrations, half 
a thousand pen sketches, are as neat and 
accurate as Mr. Thompson Seton's usual] 
are From its predecessors the new edition 
j differs mainly in the inclusion of a 
liberate attempt to rehabilitate the Indiar 
ideal, in which attempt the author s s 
to us zealous rather than wary 
In the preface to hi Essentials « Ir 
ternational Public Law” (Macmillan), Dr 
A. 8S. Hershey states that “the work aim s 
to furnish the teacher and student with an 
Ip-to-date text adapted to the needs of the 
: classroom, and also to present the sp¢ 
cialist as well as the general publi vitl 
a scientific treatment of the subiect Pur- 
Suant to this design, the author d les the 
law of peace into subjects and objects of 
international law; the law of war into 
land, maritime, and aerial warfare | 
treats of the settlement of international 
disputes as the adjective law of natior 





‘Lhe 


The chapters in which the up-to-date qual- 


Nation 


ity o: the book is quite apparent are those 
entitled The Law of Aerial Space in Time 
of Pea and Aerial Warfars Each 
hapter is short The author offerg no new 
or startling sugg ions, but he reviews th: 
various theories that have ! 1ndvanced 
and presents a very full bibliography of 
each topl We do not find any referenc 
here to the first A rican statute on aerial 
navigation This omission is specially no 
ticeable becaus« s author, Gi Baldwin, 
is often referred to in the notes As the 
statute was enacted June 8, 1911, and em 
braces the regulation, numbering, and use 
of airships, as well as the licensing of 
operators, and defines the liability for in 
juries inflicted upon persons and property 
by the owners and operators, we should ex 
pect to find some re‘erence to it in this 
up-to-date work Still, we may well waive 
complaint on this score, as the notes and 
bibliography throughout the volume are 


unusually extensive; but we must complain 





of the author’s dry and unattractive style, 
which, besides, is not always clear. In 
this respect the book is inferior to some 
of its predecessors, for example the hand- 
books of Lawrence and of Woolsey 
Italy so at in charm that few scri 
bling tourists go wholly ami ind Credo 
Harris finds at least a new fran for t 
old scheme, in “Motor Rambles in Italy 
(Moffat, Yard) A fine young chap, crip 
pled in the hunting field, seeks health in 
Italy, taking along in th otor a Koda 
and a medical Austrian baro Zigzagging 
across the peninsula fr ( o to Rome 
they skim the cream of things, and the in 
valid sends back ocose and en ental 
travel letters to a not wholl relentless 
Polly in a Como vill rhe traveller is a 
Van Bibberish person with well-developed 
sensibilities, and engaging! untutored 
likes and dislikes. Worthy of tl idmirable 
Van Bibber, also, is the scornful misprint 
ing of about half thelItaliannames. Between 
lovers these trifle ire negligible We lea 
the hero about to go t ( rating tabl 
Doubtless all young who read tl 
bo« vill agree w tl reviews in hoping 
that the hero's spit it rigl t 
i led for tl \ i 
Ne R I ‘ } ‘) ’ 
' rra ‘ , ] H ill rt 
Foc ra l vil I i ] 
er < l ] t ‘ I i ise! 
Pe Ha t 1 
north of Edmont ( text Is by; 
Hulbert Foo tra 
i foll 
" ? t G Oo " ' har 
lor rtl t t 
th ! At ¢ of 
ies gt t to t 
Lake, ons f the sour t river Peace 
After des ling the I to Fort Vermil 
th t t Ha Riv 
he bach ] t 1 ft Ha fro 
1 of this por yA ira I 
‘ of ’ rr a 
vA ] ‘ ry i 
on ¢ tl p ( - r 
1 tl nt T ‘ 
S arti 
point. The int rath 
eT r rra 


fully gathered informati as t 
teristics and possibl 
region traversed 
Among Congo Can! : 
by John H. Weeks, is th and st 
trustworthy account of the a 
tral Africa with which w : ar 
For thirty years the author 
lived in close touch with tl " 
aim from the start having t their 
onfidence and affection Aft \ 
rative of his personal experi ] 
ing a station at Monsembe, a! a 
up the Congo, he describes his 2 
learn the language of th Boloki it 
reduce it to writing Through hel 
of old and young he was able t lect 
lose upon 7.000 root words wl with 
their derivatives, give us a vocabulary of 
nearly 40,000 words,’ and he say the 
natives do not, as is generally supposed 
‘talk a gibberish like a lot of mor y but 
have at their disposal a ignifi t lan 
guage that excites the admirat of « ry 
student.” Light is thrown upon mora 
ditions by the fact that i 1g x 
languages thers is m proj \ 1 for 
virgin.” Then follow interestin i ints 
of the arts and crafts, go leals 
mythology religious be ga 
Fifteen of e nu yu s 
are told ach o fw ‘ 
little plot and exhibi ) i 
trait of native nd and ibit I ce 
is given to charms and to t the 
edi ‘ in, and rn the 
latter r just that ’ ente 
that the different bra 
cure in Fur nd Amer t f 
refers the qu 
treatment of the nat ‘ 
Free State Ge t 
would be ji bl 
rageous and a } i \ ( 
brought to r} ) 4 
n the ! ist t l 
IOK t ) 
re int . 7 
th ré il to 
ar fort illustr 
tious of photograpt 
The death is rs H 
M r, pr 
I rsit 
t 1 for t r ) 
I tor or A l 
i 
—_ 
science 
id next 1 
G Garden | 
ry vo , 
and ¢ lL 
lar 
Mr. Henr r. F } 
book ¢ F or in I 
brought « +} 
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Mr Lind Hu I 
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and, it may be added, there is a consider- 
able period of childhood for which an 
actual diary cannot exist and retrospective 
records are decidedly untrustworthy. Of 
nore general interest is Moll’s attitude to 
the question of education in sexual matters, 
about which so much has been said in re- 
cent years. Moll does not believe that this 
matter belongs to the school teacher, pub- 
lic or private, but regards such instruc- 
tion as the proper function of the parents 
or those who for some special reason take 
t la of the parents. He thinks that the 
forts to mal this subject (the seruelle 

1) firung) a part of the work of the 
1 have already hown themselves to 

in G ur where also, Wwe may 

ur listinct indications of a 

th him on this point. 


Drama and Musie 


Diaries of William Ma- 


Charles 


ready, 1833-1851. Edited by William 
Toynbee. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 2 vol $7.50 net. 

These two portentous volumes, con- 


aining more than a thousand pages, are 
’ 


chiefly remarkable, perhaps, 


as a monu- 


ent of editorial indiscretion and bad 
judgment. For the publication of much 
of the matter in them no excuse can be 
made on the score either of interest or 
of information. The valuable stuff, of 
which the proportion is not large, has 


to be d 


er from a great 


ne 
ua 


out by the conscientious read- 
mass of reiteration and 
triviality. Quantity, not quality, seems 
to have been the main object of the com- 
It true that the restored 
in the diaries—suppressed for 
asons of friendship and good 
Frederick Pollock in his 
well-known edition of the actor’s letters 
and throw a fierce light upon 
of the most undesirable and famil- 
traits in Macready’s character, but 
no other and as 
these personal infirmities in no way af- 
fect standing, the repu- 
tation of others, the necessity for reviv- 
ing the 


pilation. is 
pas 


obvious 1 


sages 


taste by Sir 
diaries 
some 
iar 

the y 


serve 


purpose, 


his artistic or 
memory of them now, when he 
has been nearly forty years in the grave, 
He one of the 
whose idiosyncrasies are 
influential in the destinies of nations. 


is not obvious. Was not 


world figures 


In a prefatory note Mr. Toynbee says 


that the diaries “present a series of 
character sketches unsurpassed in the 
pages of Greville.” They do nothing of 
the kind. They abound, indeed, in men- 
tion of a vast number of celebrities, lit- 
erary, dramatic, and political, of the Vic- 
torian era, but Macready, who, except 
on rare occasions, viewed everything 


and everybody through the medium of 
jaundiced temperament, fur- 
trustworthy sketches except 


his own 
nished 
of himself, and those, of course, all un- 
He was, as all readers of 
Sir Frederick Pollock's book know,a man 


of extraordinarily complicated char- 


no 


consciously. 
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acter, an interesting study for an expert 
psychologist. Mr. Toynbee reveals him 
in no positively new aspect, but con- 
firms earlier estimates of him by addi- 
tional testimony. He must have been 
one of the unhappiest of mortals, loath- 
ing his profession as he did, and being 
continually tormented by his sense of 
public neglect, his fears of failure, ha- 
bitual suspicion even of his friends, and 
his innumerable jealousies. The offences 
into which he was led by his ungovern- 
able temper were sources of almost end- 
less remorse. With the highest sense of 
personal honor he was ever ready to at- 
tribute the intentions to oth- 
Deeply devout, and fond of dilat- 
ing upon the beauties of Christian char- 
ity, he was rabidly intolerant of all oth- 
er forms of religion but his own. Enor- 
mously egotistical, and convinced of his 
own genius, he habitually stepped upon 
the stage with mistrust and suffered 
the direst pangs of jealousy if any fel- 
low-player won applause. A ferocious 
radical in politics, he craved the social 
distinctions he pretended to 
and, even in the days when he was the 
honored guest of the most distinguish: 

men and women of the time, he was for- 


meanest 


ers. 


despise, 


ever deploring his exclusion from Court. 
A stickler for good manners, and proud 
above all of the title of gentleman, he 
was capable, when roused, of the coars- 
language and of disgraceful 
physical violence, as in the case of 
Bunn, which might have had very seri- 
ous consequences. 

A few extracts will show his attitude to 
his contemporaries. Of Edmund Kean’s 
death, he says that “it scarcely awoke 
a passing thought; he has lived his own 
choice of life: even his indecencies have 
found (But, nevertheless, 
he acted chief mourner at the fu- 
neral, “feeling in thrall to public opin- 
ion.” ) William Hazlitt, who praised 
him insufficiently, was “a writer of 
conceited trash.” Of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, he notes that he was, “as usual, 
shrewd, humorous, and indecent.” He 
“always believed that the erudition of 
John Philip Kemble had been falsely at- 
tributed to him.” William Farren, the 
elder, was “hard and 
stick and artificial to the last degree.” 
The in Westminster 
Abbey is “a sorry affair, but in my opin- 
ion quite good enough.” The statue of 
Kean is “a disgusting bit of quackery,” 
to which he adds that “Kean was the 
greatest disgrace to the art of all the 
disgraceful members who ever prac- 
ticed it.” An unfavorable review of 
the Werner of Vandenhoff moves him 
to say: “It gave me satisfaction to see 
this vindication of myself. This man 
is no artist; he is a very vile imitator, 
a servile slave of the press, and, I be- 
lieve, an utterly low and worthless char- 
acter.” Of the same actor's Iago, he 
remarks: “A poorer, more unmeaning, 


est even 


eulogists.”’ 


as 


harsh as a crab- 


Kemble monument 
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slouching, ungainly, mindless, unimagi- 
native performance I have never wit- 
nessed.”” Fanny Kemble’s journal is 
marked “by presumption, conceit, vul- 
garity of mind, and quackery.” Com- 
menting upon the prosperity of Charles 
Kemble, he describes him as a man “of 
moderate talent, without learning or 
one amiable or estimable trait.” He 
subscribed, however, to a piece of pres- 
entation plate for him, while bemoan- 
ing his own lack of principle in doing 
so. Even his closest friend and ally, 
John Forster, to whom he owed much, 
did not escape this vituperation when 
he ventured to praise others. He is 
called “a mere hooter on of any success- 
ful person” for showing friendliness to 
Sheridan Knowles, one of Macready’s 
choicest abominations. Such quotations 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely, 
but they make melancholy reading. 

It is pleasanter to revert to his finer 
characteristics, to his integrity, his in- 
tense zeal for the elevation of his art, 
his indefatigable energy and conscien- 
tious study, his devotion to his family, 
and his courage in adversity. It is not 
surprising that a man of his exacting, 
jealous, and volcanic temperament 
should have been on ill terms with 
press representatives, who were in his 
day too often vulgar, greedy, and venal. 
His refusal to conciliate them was to 
his credit, but their antagonism hurt 
him badly throughout his career. 
Charles Kean and others were wiser in 
their generation, and,. by making 
friends with the Mammon of unright- 
eousness, got good notices, while some 
of the noblest efforts of Macready were 
neglected or abused. For years he play 
ed to bad houses, and it was entirely 
upon his merit that he won at last 
The main facts in his career are too 
well known to need rehearsal, but it is 
interesting to the stage student to note 
in these diaries the foresight and labor 
which he expended in the preparation, 
not only of new pieces and of his own 
particular character, but of the oldest 
plays. No matter how familiar he was 
with a part, Hamlet or Macbeth, for 
instance, he made it the subject of long 
preliminary study before every per- 
formance. It is clear that he left little 
or nothing to inspiration. All his ef- 
forts were the result of elaborate cal- 
culation, and. this was why he could so 
easily be disconcerted by the careless or 
incompetent players, who were so fre- 
quently the objects of his furious de- 
nunciation. He took extraordinary 
pains with the manuscripts of Brown- 
ing and Bulwer Lytton, both of whom 
were indebted to him for a large mea- 
sure of their success. The former had 
a temper and a will of his own, and 
had some lively encounters with the 
actor, but the men remained fairly 
good friends. Forster was involved in 
the disputes over “Strafford,” and thes« 


became so warm that it was doubtful 


at one time whether the piece would 
ever get to the footlights at all. After 
its production Forster angered Browning 
by criticising it somewhat coolly, and 
Macready laments Browning's ingrati 
tude. 

With the production of “The Tempest 
and “Henry V” at Covent Garden, Ma- 
cready established his supremacy over 
all living rivals, and at the public din- 
ner which followed, with a Royal Duke 
in the chair, he delivered an address 
which was a fine vindication of his ca 
reer. Considerable space is devoted, of 
course, to his American excursions 
which followed. His complaints of the 
supporting casts provided for him are 
incessant and bitter. He speaks of 
“battling against the odious and dis 
gusting contagion of these senseless 
drones and beetles buzzing about the 
scene.” He deals with the discomforts 
of travel in the Southern States in a 
vein of exaggerated humor equal to any- 
thing in “Martin Chuzzlewit,” although 
at an earlier date he had written in 
strong disapprobation of Dickens's dia- 
tribes, which he feared might destroy his 
own chances of success in this country. 
On the subject of American journalism 
he grows exceedingly angry. Neverthe- 
less, it appears that in 1847 he was se- 
riously contemplating a permanent set 
tlement in the new world. Any such plan 
was ended by the disastrous outcome of 
his New York engagement in 1848, with 
its riots and bloodshed. His diaries are 
full, of course, of his controversy with 
Forrest, but the verdict in that case 
was given long ago, and it is not neces 
sary to review it. He does not strength- 
en a good case by the violence of his 
language, which is in strong contrast 
with the peaceable and politic utter- 
ances made by him in this city and 
Philadelphia. 

This book will bring no satisfaction 
to the admirers of Macready. It shows 
him an aspiring and highly accom- 
plished artist and a conscientious but 
weak, vain, passionate, unstable, and 
envious man. To his family he was 
stanchly loyal, but his lamentations over 
his dead children are among the many 
things which might better have been 
omitted. His friendships were easily 
chilled. A conspicuous instance is 
found in the case of Helen Faucit, with 
whom he was long on tender but en 
tirely honorable terms. In those days 
he praised her abilities enthusiastically, 
but when she drifted from him, it was 
not long before he found her as devoid 
of talent as of gratitude. These diaries 
would have brought great disillusion to 
one of Macready’s most fervent worship- 
pers, Sir Theodore Martin, if he had 
survived to read them. 


A volume of one-act plays by George 
Middleton, bearing the title of one of the 









pleces ‘Tradition, will be iblis | 


The Spy,” an English vers by Pets 
Le Marchant, of La Flambér t play by 
Henry Kist necket about w I h 
fuss has been made in Euroj nh new i 
pers—Wwas presented her« im the | ire 
Theatre on Monday evening it 
be a melodrama very unskilfull ] 


with one highly effective scene, based 
somewhat violent premises Monique Fe 
a good and religious woman, has 

ed and estranged by the egotistica yrant 
of her husband, Col. Felt She is in lo 
platonically, with the brilliant 
Marcel Beaucourt, and would marry him 
if the Church would sanction her divore 
She invites him to meet her in her boudoir 
at 1 A. M., to consider their future 

Hither comes, unexpectedly, at the Sar 
hour, her husband, to confess that he has 
just strangled in the adjoining 
his chief creditor, Julius Glogau, a Ger 
man spy, who had tried to bribe him to 
tray the defences of the fortifications of 
which he is in charge He confesses also 
his suspicions of Beaucourt, while a 

ing his own undiminished love for her rh 
spectacle of his suffering, and her sympat 
with his outraged honor, somehow rekindk 


the flames of dead and gone affection, and 


she not only throws herself into his art 
but volunteers to aid him in conccaling 
the crime Her lover, Beaucourt, beco 
her confederate, holding that th killine 
of a spy is a glorious deed So the hay 
ending is effected Unquestionably the 
scene of the midnight confession | triking 
ind it was vividly enacted by Cyril Keight 
ley and EdithWynne Matthison, but even the 
latter could not make the sudden conver 
sion of the wife convincing in the clr 
stances There may be something th 
original French to make it more natural 


and human. Apart from this episode Ut 
piece is of very ordinary material and 
quality 


The new Repertory Theatre, at Birming 


ham, England, will be opened with rhe 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” by a carefully 
selected company. This will be followed 
by various plays of Shakespear Jonsor 
Ibsen, Galsworthy, and others Strife 

“The Silver Box.” “Hedda Gabler,” “An 
Enemy of the People,” “Candida “The 


Cassilis Engagement,” “Nan,” “The Scorn 
ful Lady,” “Chains,” “The Alchemist,” and 
“Twelfth Night.” The ideas, however, of 
Mr. Barry Jackson, the moving spirit in 
the affair, go farther than this. He hopes 


for the discovery of new author und 

siclans—for one-act operas find a pla in 
the scheme—the establishment of a definit 
school of dramatic art, and, in short, all 


the uses of the theatre in the wider sense 
There may be codéperation, too, with the 
Repertory Theatres at Liverpool and Gla 
gow, with exchanges of ideas and of 


panies. The building itself tha its dis 
tinctive features. So far as the audit 
has any model at all, it is fashioned u 


that of the Kuntzler Theatre at Munich 


and in place of the orthodox 4 0 
stalls, circle, and pit, ther i? niy two 
tiers of seats, with the slightest rve, ar 

ranged so that it is possible to approach ti 

dress circle directly from tl t The 
lighting arrangements of t tag ila 

are based upon a German ] 

La Femme eule” is th na if th 
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War Minister in person. M. 
M. Lavedan that there is 
patriotism in the committee 
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on 
senting the 
Claretie assur 


of 
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no want 
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of Foreign and 
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plano-players, 
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and band Instruments 
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ring 
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the of 
no longer done 
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after fashion 
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but other 
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parts that 
order for 
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in certain 
to 


draw only 
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For the present 
t the Metropolitan 
nged largely 
Frieda 


has 


Season 


tory. a Opera House was 
with a view to giving the 
Hempel 


been 


engaged a chance to 


show why she 


favorite 


for some 
Her 
Queen 


years #0 
best role 
of Night 


in Berlin 
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in “Magic Flute” (one of 
made-to-measure parts for a particular 
singer). IlIness prevented her from crossing 


Mozart's 


the ocean in time to make her début at 
the first performance of that opera this 
season, which was unfortunate, for when 


she subsequently did appear in it she made 
a better impression than she made in the 


parts that she sang before this, particular- 
ly in that of Rosina, in “The Barber of 
Seville,” in which her colorature was by 


no means impeccable and her acting lacked 
the Southern grace and vivacity indispensa- 
ble in this rdéle. 
vantage in the “Huguenots,” 
with 


She appeared to better ad- 
another opera 
for her sake, a big cast, in- 
Destinn, Alten, and Scotti. 
admirable artist, yet 
nor agility 


revived 
cluding Caruso 


She certainly an 
of 
execution. nor general charm of style is she 
the of the colorature 


singers who have preceded her at the Met- 


is 


neither in beauty voice, of 


equal world-famed 


ropolitan 


With the possible exception of Theodore 
no one has done so much to give 
education as Theo- 
Philadelphia Thirty 
Etude, a month- 
magazine the interests of 
music teachers and students It carried 
the gospel of art to every town and village 
the land teaching 
telling how world’s greatest 
arousing enthu- 
produc- 


Thomas, 
Americans a musical 
Presser, of 

founded the 
devoted 


dore 
years ago he 


ly to 


throughout correct 
the 
and 
the musical 

Its 


commendable, 


methods, 
artists won 
for the best 
of all 


has 


success, 
in 
countries 


siasm 
from 
and 
there has never been a trace of sensation- 


tions freedom 


bias been most 


alism or resort to charlatan methods to 
attract attention. It is therefore a satis- 
faction to know that it has probably the 


largest circulation of any musical period- 


ical in the world. Its success refutes the 
current notion that to make a musical pe- 
riodical profitable it is necessary to ap- 


to the vanity and the pocketbooks of 
singers and players. The January 
the Ftude is a Tt contains, 
besides the usual number of useful articles 
several pages of 
most of the leading 
Furopean musicians 
George Henschel gives 
his personal recollections, Moszkowski tells 
how fine editions help, Godowski writes on 
the place of technique in piano playing, A. 
J. Silver discusses the brain-training value 


peal 
issue of 
jubilee number 
and 25 pages of music, 
congratulations 
and 
and writers of note 


from 


American many 


of music, and a group of prominent writers 
recount anecdotes from personal experience 
of illustrating the difference be- 
tween our musical life now and thirty years 


by way 


agro 


the 
England 


Rev 


auoted 


In a recent address Dr. Lyttel- 
of Edward 
Speyer, a German by birth, who was an ad- 
trained and a competent 
judge, as having sald that nowhere in Ger- 
many could they get such an Intelligent au- 
for classical 
The recent improvement of popular taste In 
London goes to show that there was a large 
element of literal truth in that observation 
Indeed, Frasmus said that the English were 
the musical nation, and the Germans the 
drunken 


ton Eton, 


mirably musician 


dience music as in London. 


One of the strangest things about Spain 
is that it has never produced a great com- 
poser, although the nation is fond of music, 
and French as well as Itallan 
comes Ernest Schelling, who is 


Gerinan 


But now 


the 


| Rembrandt, is misdated. 


referred to in Musical America as having 
discovered a Spanish Chopin during his 
recent concert tour. Granados is his name, 
and, said Mr. Schelling, he 

seems to be doing for the music of Spain 
what Chopin did for that of Poland. His 
works are amazing in their intensely Span- 
ish quality and atmosphere—though they are 
not merely Spanish in the conventional 
manner. I have been busily studying his set 
of piano pieces called “Goyescas,” which 
were inspired by the paintings of Goya 
They are exceedingly difficult—difficult not 
only technically but also in conception 
Although one feels in them the influence of 
the innumerable folksongs of Spain, his 
work is distinctly of his own creation 
Granados has also written an opera and 
some orchestral works. 


Art 


Scribners bring out this month “Art Mu- 
seums and Schools,” being lectures by G. 
Stanley Hall, Kenyon Cox, Stockton Axson, 
and Oliver S. Tonks; also G. Maspero’s “Art 
in Egypt,” a new volume in the General 
History of Art series. 

“Rossetti” will soon be added to Stokes’s 
series of Nineteenth Century Art Books 

From the Lippincotts receive 
numbers of a new art 
Artists of To-day. 
contains a critical 
Michel, 


we two 

series, French 
“Puvis de Chavannes” 
introduction by André 
and notes on the cuts by J. Laran; 
“Edouard Manet” is introduced by Louis 
Horticq and annotated by J. Laran and 
Georges Le Bas. The work, which is done 
with Gallic brevity and pith, suffers some- 
what in translation. The small quartos are 
attractively bound in blue boards, and con- 
tain each forty-eight illustrations. The 
series seenis in all respects well planned, 
but we hope the English manufacturers will 
in subsequent numbers provide half-tone 
cuts of better and more even quality. 


A quiet and well-bred deftness is the 
leading characteristic of the brief essays 
collected in Stewart Dick’s “Master Paint- 
ers” (Small, Maynard). Three Monkish 
Painters, Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, 
Giorgione, Albert Diirer, Velasquez, Rem- 
brandt, Watteau, The English Portrait 
Painters, Turner, Rossetti and the Pre- 
Raphaelites, are the subjects. The essays 
suggest rather the outlook of a man of cul- 
ture and tactful use of obvious sources 
than any closer contact with the matter in 
hand. The method is biographical, and the 
tone that of high-class encyclopw#dic com- 
pilation. A few errors may be noted. Cave- 
naghi’s researches while cleaning Leo- 
nardo’s Last Supper prove that this work, 
tradition to the contrary, was painted, not 
iu olls, but in tempera. The Syndics, by 
Luca della Rob- 
bia, being dead before the “bonfire of the 
vanities,” naturally could not have attended 
it. 

We have already reviewed at length 
Rodin’s talks on art, as reported by Paul 
Gsell (Nation, September 21, 1911). It re- 
mains to say of the English edition pub- 
lished by Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 
that the translation by Mrs. Romilly Fedden 
is satisfactory, and that the handsome 
quarto has especial features in the way of 
fuller illustration and an index which make 
it more useful than the original French 
edition. Rodin’s reflections range widely 
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over the field of art, and this book will 
be a valuable possession for any art lover 


Rodin’s rhapsody, “Venus: to the Venus 
of Melos,” comes to us in the authorized 
translation of Dorothy Dudley The work 
is adequately done, but errs on the side 
of literalness. This is an important little 
tract, for it contains in epitome most of 
the views on his craft which the master has 
elsewhere expressed more diffusely. As an 


example of the thought and of the transla- 
tor’s style, we choose this: 

obtained by a 
their modelling, both 
and the grace 
that relates the 


The ancients have 
mum of gesture, by 
the individual character 
borrowed from grandeur 
human form to the forms o! the universal! 
life. The modelling of the human being 
has with them all the beauty of the curved 
lines of flowers And the profiles are se- 
cure, ample, like those of great mountains; 
it is architecture. 

This pretty booklet published by B. W 
Huebsch, of New York, with a portrait and 
two other plates 

The scope of “A Text-Book of Design,” 
by Charles Fabens Kelley and William Luth- 
er Mowll (Houghton Mifflin), may be judged 
by the chapter headings. After chapters on 
the problem and principles of design follow: 
Spot Composition, Line Composition, Area 
Composition, Value, Color, Lettering, De- 
sign in Architecture. There are many illus- 
trations after interesting and unhackneyed 
originals. The book is planned for college 
classes and mature readers. It differs from 
many manuals in approaching 
through theory. We judge it 
teaching of Dr. Denman Ross. 


mini- 


is 


practice 
reflects the 
To the aca- 


demic student of design it will undoubt- 
edly be serviceable. How far the doc- 
trinaire approach is available for actual 
practitioners is another question. It has at 
least the high sanction of Leonardo da 
Vinci. 


Finance 





THE “MONEY TRUST.” 


Whatever any one may think of the 
merits and the tangible results of the 
“Money Trust Committee's” investiga- 
tions—and opinions on those points are 
surely almost as diverse as the people 
one meets on a walk down Broadway— 
no one of an observant temperament can 
have failed to notice the wholly extra- 
ordinary nature of the existing status 
of the inquiry. On the one side a group 
of financiers who appear to be utterly 
unconscious of anything that is wrong 
or intolerable in the quite abnormal 
system of things that has grown up in 
the money market, and has spread until 
the very men who undertake to control 
and direct it are, so to speak, caught in 
the meshes of the net and dragged along 
with it. On the other side, a newspaper- 
reading and cheap-magazine-reading 
public which has been educated in the 
school of the Lawsons, the La Follettes, 
and the Lindberghs, until it 
that the very air we breathe is tainted 
with the machinations of the million- 
aires, and that the private cit'zen’s rent 


believes 
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and grocers’ bills are secretly marked 

up by a malign Money Power. 
Between the two, an investigating 

paratus which 


ap- 


excites alternately ad- 
miration for its cleverness, distrust for 


its particular methods, and irritation 


of breeding which 
At 
watch a fencing of 
over 
man 
deli- 


another, 


over a certain lack 


frequently pervades it. one moment 


we are summoned to 
wits between counsel and witness, 
questions which every Wall Street 
knows are the most awkward and 
cate problems of the day; at 
to Lear testimony on the commonplaces 
of modern 
nipulated 


finance, 
that 


so ingeniously ma- 
simplest and most 
familiar phenomena and institutions of 
the market are made to appear the 

adlines and editorials of the penny 
papers as cool and calculated conspiracy. 


the 


in 


To the observer familiar with the facts, 
the witnesses frequently seem to »e un- 
aware of the force and nature of their 
own admissions, and not to have the 
faintest conception that they have dam- 
aged their own case. On the other 


hand, a considerable part of the outside 
public seems to leap to the inference, on 
every such occasion, that a had 
been unearthed. 

The fact is, that tl financiers 
understand their critics as little as the 
understand the 
They do not think the same terms, 
would merely be puzzled at over- 
hearing one another's ordinary conversa- 
tion. To a good part of e public, the 
New York bankers testified at the 
hearing are regarded as malign conspira- 
from confessions 
were being dragged. 
the immediate community 
these financiers are themselves accus- 
tomed to move, the outside public's atti- 
tude is ascribed merely to hopeless ig- 


crime 


le large 


outsiders financiers. 
in 
and 


+) 
who 
tors whom unwilling 
By a good part of 
in which 


norance and incendiary agitation. The 
one notion is about as accurate as the 
other. 


The inquiry is itself in some respects 
a puzzle. That certain men are brought 
to testify is no less surprising to the 
well-informed than the fact that other 
men, even more the pur- 
pose of the investigation, are not. At 
times, the inference that a spectacle 
has been staged with more regard to the 
bringing of star performers to the foot- 
lights than to the getting at the facts 
by the shortest road, becomes irresisti- 
ble. This happens when a capitalist in 
whose views of finance Wall Street itself 
has never taken great interest, and who 
is known to be seriously ill, is hunted 
like an escaped malefactor, whereas 
everybody knows that two or three oth- 
er men, far better qualified to testify on 
questions for he been 
summoned, can be brought to Washing- 
ton overnight. 

It is hardly to be wondered at, that 
intelligent people watch this extraordl- 
nary episode with very mixed feelings 


essential to 


which has 


the 
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dumb Committee, 
fulfilled their 


not less so, when the 
who might equally have 


office had they beer ax figures, ar: 
supposed to be the repositorics of the 
remedial legislation which is to correct 
all the evils brought to light by t } 
vestigation. and to underiake the ex 


tremely delicate problem of overhauling 
the financial ma nery of the day. A 
these things bcing s0 it is iit 
inevitable tnat th ttinking part 
of the communit: should feel a 
sensation of profound relief that this 
has happened in the last weeks of an 
expiring Congress, and not in the first 


weeks of a new one. No more mischiev 
ous situation could be imagined, from 
every point cf view, than one in which 


a body of hastily constructed legislation 


on such a question should be in a way 
to impulsive enactment 

Yet no one is likely to deny that 
many highly important facts—largely 
ept secret hitherto, and bearing on a 


position of affairs which, in one way or 
another, must some day be dealt with in 
sober restrictive legislation—have been 
brought to light on the basis of authori- 
testimony. in 
respects mor¢ the 
financial community in 
others much Money 
Power has been an object of much leg 
end and superstition, even on the floor 
of the United States Senate. But those 
of the facts which have been established 
comments on 


These facts are 
striking than 
had 


for 


tative 
some 
expected; 


less the 


so, 


—taken along with such 
them as Mr. George F. Baker's 


necessary 


give the 
and ju- 
problems 
presently 


basis for some 
dicious consideration the 
which the will 
have to solve; notably the problem of 
surrounding the banking field itself with 
such proper and conservative restric- 
tions as will prevent its exploitation, 
now or hereafter, under the auspices of 


very 
of 


community 


ambitious concentrated ownership 
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lustrated. $1.00 net, postpaid, $1.10. 





The | 


Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories and 
Poems, Tragedies. General Introduction 
by Algernon C. Swinburne. 3 vols. Frowde. 

Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens, edited by 
R. H. Fletcher; Venus and Adonis, edited 
by Carleton Brown. (Tudor edition.) Mac- 
millan. 35 cents net, each. 

Shakespeare, Tudor edition. All’s Well 
That Ends Well, edited by J. L. Lowes; 
Taming of the Shrew, edited by Frederick 
Tupper. Macmillan. 35 cents net, each. 

Singh, Bhawani. Travel Pictures: The 
Record of a European Tour. Longmans. 
$2 net. 

Speir, Francis. In Colima, 
Poems. Privately printed. 

| Stephens, James. The Crock of Gold. Mac- 
millan. $1.25 net. 

Stevens, John. Journal, containing a brief 
account of the War in Ireland—1689-1691. 
Edited by R. H. Murray. Frowde. 

Tapp, S. C. The Truth About the Bible. 
Kansas City, Mo.: Burton Pub. Co. $3. 
Tennyson. Poems published in 1842. Frowde. 
Tennyson. Poems, 1830-1870. Introduction 
by T. H. Warren. Frowde. 

Terman, L. M. The Teacher’s Health. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin. 60 cents net. 

Warner, H. Y., and Porter-Ross, F. The 
Story Song Book. Chicago: Open Court 
Pub. Co. $2 net. 

Who’s Who (in England), 1913. Macmillan. 
$3 net. 

Wiley, Belle. Mewanee, the Little Indian 
Boy. Boston: Silver, Burdett. 

Woodward, F. C. The Law of Quasi Con- 

tracts. Boston: Little, Brown. 


and Other 





Symbol and Satire in the 


French Revolution 
By ERNEST F. HENDERSON 


Ph.D. (Berlin), L.H.D. (Trinity), 


8ro. With 175 Illustrations Repro- 
duced from Contemporary Prints. 
$4.00 net. By mail $4.25. 


Of books on the French Revolution 
there have been many, but Mr. Hen- 
derson's volume covers a field almost 
untouched. In it are given a very 
full series of the extant broadsides, 
allegories, caricatures, and cartoons 
that appeared during the Reign of 
Terror, which, supplemented by an ex- 
planatory text giving so much of an 
account of the events of the time as is 
necessary to an understanding of the 
illustrations, brings home to one as 
nothing else can the passions that 
stirred the masses. 


New York G.P. Putnam’s Sons London 

















STURGIS & WALTONCO. 


81-38 East 27th Street, New York. 








Columbia University Studies in 


History, Economics, and 
Public Law 


Vol.LL. THE SALEOF LIQUOR 
IN THE SOUTH. The History 
of the Development of a Normal 
Social Restraint in Southern Com- 
monwealths. 

LEONARD STOTT BLAKEY, 

Sometime Schiff Fellow in Co- 

University, Associate Profes- 
Economics and Sociology in 
ito. Paper covera 


By 
Ph.D., 
lumbia 
sor of 
Dickinson College 
$1.00. Cloth, $1.50 














Longmans, Green, & Co. 


FOOD 


IN HEALTH AND DISEASE 


By N.S. DAVIS, Jr., M.A., M.D. 
Northwestern University, Chicago. 
Octavo. Cloth $3.50 Postpaid. 


The first part of this book reviews the 
underlying principles concerni the nutri- 
tive and other qualities of diferent kinds 
of foods, discusses briefly their relation to 
the digestive organs, and traces the changes 
that food must undergo before it can 
be appropriated to the needs of the human 
system. This ts followed by detailed con- 
sideration of the proper diet Indicated for 
the various conditions of health and dis- 
ease, each condition being taken up seriatim 
with concise, plain directions, and diet lists. 

A descriptive circular with Hat of con- 
tenta will be sent upon requeat. 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
1012 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 




















THE GREAT ART GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR 


ART By Auguste Rodin 


(Translated from the French of Paul Gesell by 
Mrs. Romilly Fedden.) With over 100 illustrations 
in photogravure and half-tone. Buckram, $7.50 
net; three-quarter levant, $15.00 net; carriage ad- 
ditional. A book which takes its place at once as 
the most important art book in years. It covers 
practically the whole range of art, and abounds in 
memorable analyses of the works of the masters of 
painting and sculpture, ancient and modern. 
for deacriptive circular. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers, Boston 











Plays and Players in Modern Italy 


Being a study of the Italian stage as af- 
fected by the political and social life, manners 
and character of to-day. 


By ADDISON McLEOD 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, with illustrations $2.75 net 


Charles H. Sergel & Co., Chicago 











10 WEEKS IN EUROPE FOR $300 
FOR BOOK ABOUT IT, WRITE 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
FOURTH AVE, & 30TH STREET, NEW YORK 

















